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THE SURPLUS AND THE SINKING FUND. 


Congress has provided by two acts which were passed the 
25th of February, 1862, and July 14th, 1870, that one per 
cent. of the entire debt of the United States shall be pur- 
chased every year and set apart as a sinking fund, and that 
the interest in like manner shall be applied to the payment 
or purchase of the public debt. With these requirements the 
Secretary of the Treasury has not always complied. During 
some years more than the amount required by law has been 
purchased and redeemed; during others, the purchases have 
been very small. At times the debt has been increased. 
The fact is, the surplus of the revenues, after paying the 
current expenditures of the Government, have been applied 
in this manner; and if this was not large enough to fulfill 
the requirements of the law, it was violated. This, of course, 
was not the fault of the Secretary, for he could not buv 
bonds if he had nothing to pay for them; but it certainly is 
the fault of Congress to enact such a law and then disregard 
it. 

There have been years since August, 1865—when the debt 
attained its greatest height—during which there was not a 
rightful observance of the sinking-fund law. Within the 
present year the total payments since the law was enacted 
have equaled the total sum required by it, and thus it is said 
there has been a substantial compliance with its terms; but 
nothing can be clearer than that Congress intended that one 
per cent. of the debt should be discharged annually. The 
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requirements of the sinking fund for the last fiscal year, in- 
cluding a balance of $49,817,128.78 due to it, amounted to 
$ 90,786,064.32. There was applied thereto from the re- 
demption of bonds and fractional currency, the sum of 
$ 74,480,201.05, leaving a deficit of $16,305,873.17. Although 
this sum has now been paid it is clear enough that the law 
is worthless, if the same view is to be taken of it in the 
future which has prevailed in the past. The ,Government 
thus far has simply used the surplus revenues, after paying 
all other expenses, in liquidating the debt. If therefore this 
surplus is wholly employed in other ways debt-paying must 
cease. 

It may be asked, why should not this obligation which 
the Government has incurred, to pay one per cent. of the debt 
annually, be regarded just as sacredly as any other? And if 
the National income is not sufficiently ample in any given 
year, or not likely to be, to discharge all the expenses of the 
Government, including also the payment accruing to the 
sinking fund, why should every other creditor be deemed to 
have a priority over the bondholder? By what law is this 
preference made? When Congress voted to pay one per cent. 
of the debt annually, did not this impose an obligation on 
the Secretary to execute it with as much strictness as the 
law appropriating money for improving harbors and the like? 
In the former case, the Government has made a distinct 
promise to its creditors which it has no right to disregard 
without their consent; in the latter case the appropriation 
does not affect contracts, and no promises are broken if the 
appropriation be not paid. 

We have reminded our readers of these sinking fund acts, 
because there is a manifest disposition in Congress to in- 
crease appropriations and cut down the revenues to a point 
where there will be nothing left to apply on the debt. 
Congress would not dare entertain for a moment the idea 
of repealing expressly those acts. The members of that body 
know that if they did, a cry would go forth sharper and 
louder than any they have heard for a long period. To re- 
peal those acts would be to proclaim the policy that a 
National debt is a National blessing, and that henceforth it 
must not be reduced. Such a step would be contrary to 
our hundred years of National experience, and would excite 
strong opposition from almost every quarter. 

But to increase our appropriations and cut down our rev- 
enues will bring about precisely the same result. Such action 
will operate as an effectual repeal of the sinking-fund acts so 
long as they are executed in the manner they have been. 
No one should be deceived by the impending action of Con- 
gress. It means a radical departure in the policy of paying 
the debt, and a repeal of the laws promising to discharge 
one per cent. thereof annually. 
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But it may be said, are not the National creditors willing 
to have the debt continued ? Doubtless most of them are. 
But even they, were Congress to repeal expressly the laws 
promising to pay them, would feel a little uncomfortable 
about it. Having set aside one clearly-understood promise to 
pay them, it would be easier to annul that written on the 
bonds themselves. The one promise is as solemn and sacred 
as the other, and if Congress dare repeal the one surely 
there is danger that the other promise too may be disre- 
garded. 

The diversion of the surplus which is now proposed is the 
first step toward repudiation. The step could not be taken 
in a slyer or more deceptive manner. The promise to pay 
the bonds is not openly repealed, but a way is marked out 
which, if followed, can have no other result. And it is in- 
tended to have this effect, to set aside the sinking-fund acts 
and to stop the payment of the debt. 

But there is another class interested in this question be- 
sides. the Government and the bondholders, namely the 
debt-payers. They constitute the far larger class : and what 
do they ask? Do they ask for the privilege of paying per- 
petual interest to the holders of bonds? Must they con- 
tinue to pay it because the holders do not know where to 
invest their money if it is paid to them? It is not for 
the bondholders to ask that these become perpetual obli- 
gations. 

We have now reached the very heart of this question. 
Those who for the most part are desirous of continuing 
the debt are controlled by narrow and selfish considera- 
tions. This charge cannot be brought against the banks, 
for, as we have shown at other times, they would be quite 
as well off if permitted to do business under State regula- 
tion, free from the present high taxation, as they now are un- 
der National regulation. Indeed, their profits doubtless 
would be larger, although it must be admitted that the pub- 
lic would not be so well served. But there is another class 
who are trying to cut down the surplus, namely, the protec- 
tionists, Lecause they fear that if the tariff is reduced too 
much they will suffer. The success of the home manufac- 
turer has always been heartily desired by the people, but 
when they are asked to pay the interest on the National 
debt beside the duties on imports, they may justly complain 
of bearing too heavy a burden. Now what do the protec- 
tionists propose? To continue the debt in order that high 


_ duties on imports may be imposed and thus the home 


manufacturer be protected in his business. To prevent the 
income of the Government from growing too large and thus 


necessitating the reduction of the debt, the protectionists 


propose to reduce the Internal Revenue taxes especially on 
whiskey and tobacco which can best afford to pay them. 
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Far be it from us to do aught to retard the progress of 
the American manufacturer, but we do not believe that it is 
in the least necessary to pursue such an extraordinary policy 
to protect him from foreign competition. They are imagin- 
ing dangers where none exist. Moreover, by asking for so 
much, the continuance of the present duties without mate- 
rial amendment, beside the payment of sixty millions of 
interest on the National debt, they are demanding more 
from the people than at any other period of our history. 
If the demand be necessary to sustain them, it is a confes- 
sion that all their efforts to compete with foreign manu- 
facturers is a failure; if it is not mecessary in order to 
sustain them, surely it ought not to be adopted. 

It is to be feared that the people do not understand what 
are the real causes for sweeping away the surplus revenue 
and stopping the payment of the debt. They do not see 
that the real reason is to benefit a few at the expense of the 
many. Of course, it is easy to discover why foreigners look 
upon our present policy of paying the debt with disfavor. 
Some of them hope to see a reduction of the taxes on im- 
ports if it should be determined to pay the debt more 
slowly. Others see what an incubus and dead weight is a 
National debt and they desire to have us weighed down by 
ours as long as possible. They cannot help seeing that if 
the present policy is continued and the debt speedily paid, 
we shall occupy an exalted pre-eminence among the nations 
of the earth, that we shall be in a far more favorable condi- 
tion to compete with them in the markets of the world 
than we are to-day; that our land, attractive as it is to 
the tax-burdened and oppressed of almost every clime, will 
offer still greater advantages to every industrious comer. 

What, therefore, is needed just now to stop the movement 
which aims at reversing the policy of the Government with 
regard to paying its debt, which has always been observed 
whenever any debt existed, is to show in the clearest man- 
ner possible the object of prolonging it, what interests are 
to be served by it, and also how much vaster interests 
are to suffer. For it cannot be that the people when they 
understand the question will ever consent to thus bear un- 
necessary burdens for which they are never to get any 
reward, that a few, a very few, may reap large gains. 
There is neither justice nor reason in making the many 
suffer for the benefit of a comparatively small number. 

In the financial budget recently presented to the Canadian 
Parliament by Sir Leonard Tilley, he expresses his admira- 
tion of the policy our nation is now pursuing of reducing 
the National debt. Older nations look on with admiring 
wonder. They cannot hope to remove the enormous incubus 
now weighing on them in the form of huge National debts. 
In our present policy we should take sincere delight, and no 
good, but only evil, will ever come from reversing it. 
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BANKS AND BANK DIRECTORS. 


The arrest of Mr. Condict, one of the directors of the Me- 
chanics’ National Bank of Newark, for violating his trust, re- 
vives the subject of the duties of bank directors. The his- 
tory of the management of this institution shows that the di- 
rectors placed entire confidence in the cashier, and knew but 
very little about its business. It was emphatically a one-man 
power, and that man was Baldwin. The directors held meet- 
ings regularly ; they spent, however, but little time and no 
trouble to know the real condition of the concern; their blind- 
ness was equal to their faith. 

With one exception. Condict knew what Baldwin was do- 
ing. He sold his stock, thereby exhibiting the low prudence 
of many a person similarly circumstanced ; kept his knowl- 
edge of the real condition of the bank to himself, and did 
not hesitate to share with Baldwin in the profits of lending 
the bank’s money to Nugent & Co. He calmly looked on 
while Baldwin was madly steering the ship toward the rocks, 
and uttered not the faintest sign of warning. Even in these 
degenerate days, happily, there are not many who can coolly 
witness such scenes as these. 

Though Condicts, let us believe, are rare, there are too 
many directors, like the rest of the Mechanics’ Board, who 
have an imperfect knowledge of their trust, and who are very 
negligent in performing it. How many directors rarely, if 
ever, attend the meetings of their board? Often they are 
mere figure heads, and are intended to be. They are selected 
because of their eminent respectability, and not because it is 
expected that they will actively participate in the management 
of the bank. And then, of those who do attend the meetings 
how many do not take an intelligent and disinterested in- 
terest in the affairs of the institution. We fear that there 
are other boards like the board of the Newark bank, who 
have so much faith in the cashier that pretty much the whole 
business is left to his management. 

There is another class of directors, however, who appreci- 
ate the utility of a bank—to them. They direct emphatically 
and direct in such a way as always to serve first their own 
interest. Their idea of a bank is that it is an institution ex- 
isting mainly for their benefit, and they do not hesitate to 
use it in the promotion of their own interests, however much 
others may suffer by their conduct. ‘ 

Within a few months we have witnessed some striking 
illustrations of the manner in which this class of directors do 
things. They have made large loans to themselves and to 
others directly interested with them, which were used in pur- 
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chasing and holding stocks, breadstuffs and provisions, with 
a view of selling at higher prices. In other words, the money 
thus obtained was used in purely speculative operations. 
Many millions have been loaned for this purpose since the 
beginning of last autumn in the leading banking centers. 

The consequences of making such loans we have pointed out 
on previous occasions. Not only have breadstuffs, provisions 
and other articles been kept at such high figures as greatly to 
retard exports, but those engaged in legitimate business have 
been compelled to pay higher rates for money. Instead of 
being served first, and at the lowest rates, too often they 
have been served last, and at the highest prices. They keenly 
realize the cost of speculation to themselves. Engaged in 
healthful pursuits worthy of every encouragement, they have 
been pushed into the background, while® the speculator has 
occupied the front seat in the market of the money lenders. 

But some one will say, “ This is the fault of the banking 
system.” Not in the least. If there were no banks the same 
state of things might occur. There are private banks which 
are under no legal regulation in making loans which do the 
same thing. They loan just as freely to speculators as others. 
The fault, therefore, is not in the banking system; it lies 
primarily elsewhere. Of course, it would be well to stop this 
practice by law, if possible, but the law cannot reach it, and 
it is useless to frame any legal regulation on the subject. So 
long as money is deposited with the banks, those having di- 
rectors concerned in speculations, or who are willing to foster 
them, will feed the fires as they have done in the past. 

But there is a remedy, and a very effective one, too, which 
the depositors can employ if they will, namely, to deposit no 
money in banks which loan it to aid speculation. It 
would be doing the banks a great injustice to brand all of 
them alike in this regard. Many of them are utterly opposed 
to speculation, or to assisting in any way those who are en- 
gaged therein. Now, if merchants and others who are op- 
posed to speculation should discriminate in making their de- 
posits, and not countenance those banks that have such a 
small regard for them, the evil, to a great extent, would be 
remedied. 

But what do we now see? We see depositors put their 
money into banks that loan it to the speculator, and when 
the merchant afterward desires a loan he must pay a higher 
rate or, perhaps, go without the money. In other words, the 
bank kindly uses his money to beat out his own brains. This 
is mainly the fault of the depositor. If he would put his de- 
posits in S0me other bank, and if all who do not enjoy having 
their money loaned out to operators in Wall Street or on the 
floors of the exchanges would do likewise, how soon would 
this evil be corrected. 

Of course, it seems easier to ask the State to become the 
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reformer than fer individuals to do the work themselves. 
But there are a great many evils which the State is powerless 
to correct, and this is one of them. The State, in such cases, 
never moves effectively, and not infrequently does much 
harm, if attempting to do anything. But individuals surely 
can work out the desired reform without fear or trembling. 
They will find plenty of banks to receive their money, and 
employ it in the manner they would wish. It is easy enough 
to find banks that will serve men engaged in legitimate 
business in preference to the speculators, who for the last 
few months have been preying on the great business world. 
If those opposed to speculation are wise, they will no longer 
supply fuel to speculators by depositing money where they 
can get it through directors who are directly interested in 
speculative operations, or who are willing to assist others 
that are engaged in them. 


THE VERMONT TAX LAW. 


The Legislature of Vermont, at its last session, enacted 
a new law for assessing property, the effect of which has 
been to increase very much the assessed valuation of property 
in that State. It simply required all tax-payers to furnish 
the Assessors with lists of all their real and personal prop- 
erty, including a statement of all debts due them, mortgages, 
bonds, stocks, and other securities held. The form of oath 
declaring the return of property to be complete and correct 
is very strict, and the penalty,for a neglect to make a return, 
or for a false and deficient return, is a valuation of the prop- 
erty by the Assessors, and the imposition of a tax twice as 
large as would be regularly levied. On their side, the As- 
sessors are required to take an iron-clad oath, and in case of 
non-performance of their full duty, are made liable to a 
heavy fine and to the pains and penalties of perjury. 

This iron-clad law, as it is called, has resulted in increasing 
the valuation of real estate from $71,114,000 to $102,437,000, 
and of personal property, from $31,859,000 to $46,897,c00o—a 
total gain of $63,762,000. 

This addition has not been made without complainings. 
Many rich men refused to furnish lists of their property, and 
accordingly, their lists were doubled. But, in some cases, 
property has been driven out of the State, rather than sub- 
mit to the law. A State may succeed for a time in impos- 
ing higher taxes than neighboring States, but sooner or later 
property is sure to leave it, when thus taxed, for other places 
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where taxation is lower. Of course, real estate cannot flee, 
and if a State chooses to assess it at a higher valuation, the 
owner must pay; but this is not the case with respect to a 
very large amount of personal property. If the assessment is 
raised so high as to excite the ill-will of the owner, he can, 
or usually does, find ways of evading the law, and thus 
wholly escape from paying a tax thereon. 

Of course, an increased valuation does not increase the tax- 
payer's burden, because the rate is lower. The total amount 
of the tax required is just the same, and, therefore, an in- 
creased valuation of real estate adds not a whit to the 
general burden. No man can justly complain of increasing the 
valuation, so long as it is as nearly equal as practicable, and 
does not exceed the true value of the property assessed. The 
chief opposition to the law in Vermont arises from the taxa- 
tion of personal property. In every State only a very small 
amount of personal. property in proportion to the whole 
amount is taxed, although the laws usually require every man 
to make out a full list of what he owns. But it is so easy 
to evade the assessment of personal property that this is very 
largely done everywhere. The facility with which the laws 
are evaded has led many to advocate the abolition of taxes on 
nearly all kinds of personal property. Judge Tuley, of IIli- 
nois, in the case of Preston, Kean & Co. vs. Ayres, which was 
very recently tried by him, declared that the entire system or 
theory of taxation of personal property was extremely vicious 
and faulty, and resulted in the grossest inequality and injust- 
ice. ‘‘Of the thirty odd millions of money on deposit by 
citizens of Chicago with banks and bankers, I do not believe, 
from all that I can learn, that there is $ 50, ooo returned for 
taxation, and of the entire personal property, including therein 
taxable choses in action, not to exceed one-tenth pays any tax 
of any nature or kind. * 

The same state of things prevails everywhere. The special 
Commissioners of Taxation appointed by the Governor of New 
York a few years ago, showed in their reports that only an 
exceedingly small portion of the total amount of taxable per- 
sonal property in the State was assessed. Of course, great 
inequality arises {from such an imperfect execution of the law, 
and it may well be questioned, whether if taxes were imposed 
wholly on tangible property, the injustice now perpetrated 
under the existing systems would not be greatly reduced. 

It is a healthy sign that of late years renewed attention is 
given to this subject; the inequalities practiced under the 
present laws are becoming more glaringly apparent, and the 
various State Legislatures are comprehending the necessity of 
doing something to remedy them. Commissioners have been 
appointed in several States to consider the matter; in some 
of them new laws have been enacted of an important nature, 
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panies, and in particular railroads. Within the last two years 
New York has taken important steps in that direction, and 
New Jersey is about to imitate her example. 

It must be admitted that the Legislatures of most States 
have been very slow in framing adequate regulations for the 
taxation of railroacs. They have a real existence, which can- 
not by any swearing be put out of sight. They cannot be 
concealed in United States bonds; they exist like other real 
estate, and there is no reason why they should not be taxed 
in the same manner. They should be taxed on their real 
value, but hitherto they have been greatly favored in this re- 
gard. Much of the most valuable property in the United 
States to-day exists in this form, and can bear the burden of 
taxation as well as any other. It is time, indeed, for the 
legislatures to deal with the subject, not harshly, nor igno- 
rantly, but precisely in the same spirit that they deal with the 
taxation of other rea! property. 

Another fact is equally apparent, namely, that the States 
should have similar laws for the taxation of non-resident 
property. In other words, the State of New York should tax 
the property located there belonging to persons living in Ver- 
mont, in the same way that the latter State would tax the 
property located there of persons living in New York. Ifa 
reciprocal system existed in all the States, one of the great- 
est sources of injustice would be removed. 

An examination of the tax systems of the States would re- 
veal many curious features, and here is one in _ respect to 
taxation in Vermont. Who imagines, outside of that State, 
that an “established church” flourishes there, for the support 
of which the people are indirectly taxed. Yet such is the 
case. In the original charter of the ‘‘New Hampshire 
Grants” from George III, through Benning Wentworth, the 
last royal Governor of New Hampshire, it was stipulated 
that one lot in each town should be set apart for the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, one for 
the support of the first-settled minister, and one for public 
schools. Many years ago, all these lands were leased zm per- 
petuo at what were fair rates then, but very low to-day, the 
rental to be in lieu of all taxes. For many years past the 
rental has been much less than the taxes would amount to, 
and hence the “lease lands,” as they are called, are very de- 
sirable, and are much sought after. Near the beginning of 
the century the venerable society above referred to transferred 
its interest in the lands to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and the income from them—about $3,00o—is paid to the 
Treasurer of the diocese. These lands, together with those 
sequestrated to other religious objects and the public schools, 
aggregate nearly 270,000 acres, the annual income from which 
is about $ 32,000. 
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THE PENSION FRAUD. 


Although the annual appropriations made by Congress are 
often rushed through with but slight, and often without any, 
discussion, the pension bill of 1879, which is destined to swal- 
low up a larger sum than the National debt, was enacted in 
a manner discreditable alike to both houses of Congress and 
to the President. 

Previous to the passage of this bill the annual payments 
were less than thirty million dollars and were Cecreasing. In 
a few years more all the pension claims would have been 
filed, and the occupation of the claim agents would have 
ceased. The outlook for them was not cheerful. It is true 
they had reaped a rich harvest from their business, but that 
was no reason for discontinuing it. But how could it be 
prolonged? Only by getting another bill enacted providing 
for the payment of additional pensions. Accordingly, a bill 
was prepared, and introduced by Representative Rice of 
Ohio, and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
The claim agents prepared thousands of petitions, which were 
sent through the country for signatures, and when signed 
were sent to Congressmen, by whom they were presented, 
causing it to appear that there was a wide-spread demand 
for the passage of the measure. Advertising sheets, published 
by firms of claim agents, with high-sounding titles, and pur- 
porting to have for their sole function the defence and _ pro- 
motion of the interests of the soldiers and sailors, were filled 
with glowing eulogies of the measure and the good it was to 
accomplish, with denunciations of the measures introduced 
for the reorganization of the Pension Office, and with bitter 
abuse of the Commissioner of Pensions, Mr. Bentley, as the 
enemy of soldiers and sailors. But the measure failed. A 
similar bill was introduced at the next session of Congress, 
and was likewise referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. This bill shared the fate of its predecessor in so far 
as the action of the committee was concerned; but the claim 
agents were not thus to be defeated. 

Once more the bill was introduced. A member moved 
that the committee be discharged from considering the bill, 
and that the rules of the House relating to the mode of pro- 
ceeding with such matters be suspended, and that the bill 
be passed. Two or three members tried to say something 
about the measure, but they were told that they had no right 
to speak, and so without receiving any consideration from 
the house whatever the bill, which involves the expenditure 
of such an enormous sum, passed that body. 

This is a sad chapter in the history of the proceedings of 
the House, but it is after all only the repetition of an old 
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story, that important measures are often rushed through 
without inquiry or debate, while days and even weeks of 
discussion are soniciimes spent over trivial matters. But the 
action of Congress is the less excusable in this case because 
there was not even the report of a committee to guide the 
House in its action. In respect to all the appropriation bills, 
though granting smaller sums, a committee examines the 
subject and reports thereon, and the House is governed 
largely by their opinion; but in this instance no one had 
examined into the merits of the measure, no one knew 
anything about it, no inquiry was made by the House, but 
in the blindest and most thoughtless manner possible the bill 
was passed. 

In the Senate there was a debate, though very short. 
Senator Ingalls reported the bill, and the following is the 
most important part of the debate. 


Mr. Salésbury.—I should like the chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions to indicate to us something as to the amount of money 
which will be required to pay the pensions here provided for. We 
ought not to vote blindly on this matter. 

Mr. Ingalls—Mr. President; In 1876, when a similar measure was 
pending before the Senate, I addressed a communication to the 
Commissioner of Pensions and asked him for information in regard 
to the amount which would be required to make the bill operative. 
I received from him a statement, which was printed as miscellaneous 
document No. 113, at the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
which gives in detail, as far as it could be ascertained from the 
records of the Pension Office, the amount that would be required 
to pay the arrears both of invalids and dependents in each year 
since the adoption of section 4709 of the Revised Statutes. I do 
not know that it will be necessary to read specially annual amounts, 
but up to the first of January, 1876, the Commissioner reports that 
there were 16,454 invalid cases, to which the limitation of the 
section applied, and the estimated amount of arrears at that time 
was $9,529,775. The number of widows and dependents was 5,145. 
The amount required to pay the arrears of those would be $3,887,334, 
making a total at that time of $13,417,109. There have been three 
years since ‘that date, and, of course, I can only estimate what 
amount would be required since this compilation was made; but, 
taking the estimate for 1875 as an average, my judgment would be 
that to this sum should be added not less than $5,000,000 for claims 
since allowed, to which the limitation now applies. Of course, these 
estimates are very largely in the nature of surmises, because we 
cannot tell until the bill is put practically in operation exactly what 
will be required. 

Mr. Conkling —Making in all—how much has the Senator esti- 
mated it? 

Mr. Ingalls—Making in all up to the first of January, 1876, the 
sum of $13,417,109, and that, I should judge, would be increased by 
not less than $5,000,000 up to the Ist of January, 1879. 

Mr. Conkling.—Which makes about $19,000,000? 

Mr. Ingalls—I1 should judge somewhere from $18,000,000 tc 
$20,000,000 in round numbers. Of course it is impossible to make 
anything like an accurate calculation upon matters of this kind. 


Having passed the two houses the bill went to the Presi- 
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dent for his signature. It was discussed at a Cabinet 
meeting, and Secretary Sherman declared that the expendi- 
ture required would exceed $150,000,000. At the next Cabi- 
net meeting, Secretary Schurz read a letter from Commis- 
sioner Bentley saying that the bill would require an imme- 
diate expenditure of $36,000,000, and that annually thereafter 
largely-increased requisitions would be necessary to carry 
out its provisions, and that since its passage the number of 
letters asking for blank applications for pensions had in- 
creased four-fold. Secretary Sherman said the income of the 
Government was then. only sufficient to meet current ex- 
penses and interest on the public debt, and that the Arrears 
Bill would cause a very heavy drain upon the Treasury, 
which could not be met except by the sale of bonds or the 
levying of new taxes. Other members of the Cabinet said 
they thought the Government had already been more gener- 
ous to its pensioners than any other on the face of the 
earth; that it had already provided for those soldiers who 
had been disabled by reason of service, during the time 
the disability continued, and that it was not called upon to 
do more. Notwithstanding these facts the bill was signed. 

The action of the President would seem to be less excusa- 
ble than that of Congress, for doubtless many of the mem- 
bers had voted for the bill believing that the expenditure 
would not exceed $20,000,000, but the President’s eyes had 
been opened. Two members of the Cabinet, at least, had 
found out that the expenditure would be very large, and 
had communicated their information to the President. Presi- 
dent Hayes generally exercised his power of approving appro- 
priations wisely, and he always favored economy, but in 
this instance he departed from his usual course to the great 
detriment of the nation. 

Several years have now elapsed since the enactment of the 
bill, and we are beginning to find out the cost of the meas- 
ure. Recently the House made the following inquiry of the 
Commisioner of Pensions: 

If all the claims for the pensions, arising from the war of the 
Rebellion, shall be adjudicated within the seven years’ period ter- 
minating June 30, 1888, and if at the end of that period the sur- 
vivors of the war with Mexico and their widows, shall be pensioned 
at $8 per month, what appropriations will be required annually to 
pay pensions during the next twenty-five years. 


To this inquiry the subjoined reply was sent: 






































Year. Amount. Year. Amount. Year. Amount, 
1881.. $ 62,185,000 pital . 1890. $ 58,457,000 — 1899. . $ 35,714,000 
1882.. 70,765,000 niet 1891.. 55,455,000 iene 1900.. 33,697,000 
1833.. 79,345,000 1892.. 52,586,000 IQOI.. 31,764,000 
1884.. 83,543,000 1893.. 49,844,000 1902.. 209,910,000 
1885.. 86,656,000 1894.. 47,222,000 1903.. 28,130,000 
1886.. 88,702,000 1865.. 44,714,Cc00 1904.. 26,426,000 
1887.. 89,692,0c0 1896.. 43,315,000 1905.. 24,789,000 
1888.. 62,849,000 1897.. 40,019,000 {900.. 23,439,000 
1889.. 61,599,000 1898.. 37,820,000 
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The total is $1,347,651,593 (adding hundreds omitted 
above), which is classified as follows: Claims for pensions 
on account of Rebeilion, filed prior to June 30, 1880, $1,264,- 
229,977; similar claims filed after June 30, 1880, $31,500,000 ; 
Mexican War pensions, to begin in 1888, $51,921,616. 

Such will be the cost of this measure, which was pro- 
jected by the claim agents for their especial benefit. They 
are thriving, even if the nation is not. They are gather- 
ing an abundant harvest. Rarely does a body of men like 
these fatten so easily at the public expense. The putting 
forth of a little energy and the expenditure of a small 
amount of money were needed in the beginning, and that 
was all. Under what a generous Government do we live! 
Nothing seems to daunt the inclination of Congress to 
squander the people’s money. 








THE LAST INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 


[ TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, AND CONTINUED FROM THE MARCH NO. |] 


Now let us examine the question more closely, and adopt 
for a moment the point of view of this Conference, that of 
a general agreement, and let us assume that by means of 
this agreement public aversion could be overcome and silver 
be brought back into circulation side by side with gold on 
the floating of a ratio of fifteen and one-half to one. Would 
this be a desirable result? We do not think so. 

No doubt, if an agreement had been come to and the 
mints were everywhere opened to the unlimited coinage of 
silver money, at the ratio of fifteen and one-half to one, 
there would no longer be any particular depreciation of this 
metal; the holders of silver, able at any time to sell it to 
the mints at fixed prices, would never dream of accepting a 
lower figure for it. Apparently all is saved and the problem 
solved; but really all is lost and the problem is only differ- 
ently put. Silver would circulate at the rate of fifteen and 
one-half to one of gold, as decreed by the law of Germinal, 
year XI. But what would happen? Would silver, by virtue 
of this general agreement, recover the fifteen per cent. it 
now loses? Not a bit of it; gold would simply be so much 
depreciated in value and would have to pay the expenses 
of the agreement. It would lose what the other metal would 
have gained. At bottom the situation would remain the 
same, or rather would be aggravated, for the depreciation, 
instead of weighing down a single metal, as now, would at- 
tain them both, and commodities would grow dearer in con 
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sequence. This may be easily demonstrated. The metallic 
circulation of the present consists of seventeen to eighteen 
milliard francs of gold coin and of about the same amount 
of silver, losing sixteen per cent.; the latter metal loses six- 
teen per cent., because it is not in full circulation and much 
of it unemployed accumulates uselessly in the treasuries of 
governinents or of great public establishments, as we may 
readily see. If it were in use and necessary there would be 
no loss on it. What is the amount thus lying idle? Sup- 
posing it to be three milliards (and it is not far from that 
figure), all needs are satisfied at present without these three 
milliards, or with fifteen milliards of silver instead of eight- 
een. If in consequence of an agreement this metal should 
regain its tormer value at once, the three milliards would 
again enter into circulation, and what would be the result 
since there is no need of them? They would bring about a 
superabundance of the precious metals, and a depreciation 
would ,ensue. So much the better, some people say, an 
abundance of the precious metals causes progress. This is a 
question deserving consideration. 

Immediately after this superabundance, debtors will doubt- 
less find it easier to pay their debts; if they are holders of 
merchandise, manufacturers, or tradesmen, they will obtain in 
exchange for their merchandise more white or yellow coins, 
and they will not have to give any more to their creditors ; 
the gain will all be on their side. Everybody, however is 
not a merchant or a manufacturer, and some have no mer- 
chandise to sell; there are people living on wages, employees, 
officers. The people living on wages (and they are the most 
numerous class of society) cannot be put into a position to 
earn more, from one day to the next. This may possibly be 
brought about later°’and gradually, but meanwhile with the 
same wages they will have to pay a higher price for the ne- 
cessities of their existence, causing much suffering. The in- 
jury to clerks and officials will be still more certain and 
lasting; in a long time they will not receive any compen- 
sation for the depreciation inflicted upon the medium of ex- 
change ; without going back to ancient times, we have seen 
what has taken place in our own century, since the dis- 
covery of the gold mines of California and Australia. We 
cannot, even at this day, affirm that clerks and officials re- 
ceive salaries in due proportion to the relative depreciation 
of the precious metals and to the increase in price of things. 
The Government employs the greatest number of officials, 
but why should it raise their salaries? It is the first to lose 
by the depreciation of the precious metals, and it has no 
means of making good its losses; it is neither merchant nor 
manufacturer; it will always collect the same amount of 
taxes and will always pay out the same amount to the bond- 
holders, it is true, but this sum will no longer have the same 
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value for all that it is compelled to buy, for while the State 
is not generally a producer, it is notwithstanding a very large 
consumer, and probably not in a long time will it find in 
the enhanced public wealth an equivalent for the general 
increase of price. Under these conditions, we may readily see 
that it will be in no haste to raise the salaries of its officials. 

The depreciation of the precious metals, or rather their 
lower value in relation to other commodities, results from 
two causes frequently confounded, but which ought to be dis- 
tinguished, because they have different effects. One of them 
is connected with the general development of wealth. With 
greater riches comes greater consumption, and as there are 
some products, such as the alimentary commodities for ex- 
ample, which are not multiplied as fast as the consumption 
may be developed, the result is an increase of price entirely 
natural, and only to be approved of, for it is a proof that 
more wants are satisfied and competency is more widely dif- 
fused. When the increase of prices is of this character, al- 
most every one gains by it, for it is rare that in one way or 
another any individual does not participate in the advance of 
wealth. ‘The bondholder may alone lose by it; but if pru- 
dent, he will so invest his fortune, that though he cannot 
hope for any increase of his income, he will yet be en- 
riched at the end of a certain time by the reimbursement of 
his capital. Most of the loans now placed, either by govern- 
ments or great financial companies, are indeed accompanied by 
an increase of capital by means of a premium on reimburse- 
ment. I repeat that this increase of prices is in the direc- 
tion of progress, and no one ought to complain of it. Is it 
the same with that resulting exclusively from the depreci- 
ation of the precious metals, and compelling one with equal 
wealth to pay three pieces of gold or silver, instead of two, 
for the same object? Evidently not. It is possible that in 
certain circumstances and to a certain extent an abundance 
of the precious metals leads to progress; this may have been 
so of old, when there was little money in circulation, and 
when the means of credit supplementary to it were not as 
yet very well known. Then a more abundant precious metal 
became a necessity for the development of transactions. 
Such a development took place after the discovery of 
America, and again after gold had been found in California 
and Australia. Would the like occur to-day? The precious 
metals are like railroads; we must have all that are neces- 
sary and no more. If too many railroads are constructed, it 
is money and labor lost, and moreover ground put to a bad 
use. And if the precious metals do not find new markets 
and new wants to be satisfied, they flow back upon those 
already existing, do double duty with them; and as éso facto 
there is no greater demand, they necessarily become depre- 
ciated, so that it takes a larger amount of them to purchase 
the same things. This is an inconvenience. 
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Every one agrees on this point however. David Hume 
says in his Zssay on Money: “It seems a maxim almost self- 
evident, that the prices of everything depend on the pro- 
portion between commodities and money, and that any 
considerable alteration on either, has the same effect, either 
of heightening or lowering the price. Increase the commodi- 
ties, they become cheaper; increase the money, they rise in 
their value. As, on the other hand, a diminution of the 
former, and that of the latter, have contrary tendencies.” 
And Jean Baptiste Say, in his Cours d’économie Politique, after 
supposing the monetary needs of France to be two milliards 
of francs, adds: ‘Any further amount, that should be paid in, 
would really effect no change. The nation would continue 
to supply the same amount of commodities for the money 
and would not demand the purchase of any more. Conse- 
quently, if four milliards of francs were thrown into the 
monetary circulation of the country, in place of the two that 
our hypothesis supposes it to possess at present, the four 
milliards would only purchase the same quantity of goods. 
The only difference would be that we should have to give 
two francs, where we now give one. and a one-franc piece 
would only be worth fifty centimes.” 

If therefore an abundance of the precious metals leads 
to progress, and we are inclined to admit this, it is only 
on the condition that the circumstances are favorable and 
that it is slowly brought about, in proportion as new 
needs become manifest. Now what would happen, if all 
nations should agree to-morrow to open the mints all over 
Europe to the free coinage of silver? The depreciation 
that would result ‘or both metals might be greater than 
that. ordinarily accompanying the emission of paper money. 
After all, when a nation is obliged by the necessity of affairs 
or the badness of the times. to issue a paper currency, if it 
does so prudently, to satisfy only its most urgent needs, the 
depreciation is slight, and only an abuse of such emission 
makes it great. In the case now in hand the three milliard 
francs of silver, now lying useless, would at once enter into 
circulation, not to mention the amount produced every year 
by the mines, and this superabundance would be manifested, 
as always happens, in the richest countries, those already 
sufficiently provided with the precious metals. It is accord- 
ingly very probable that quite a sensible depreciation would 
be the immediate result. 

This hypothesis, however, I may say again, supposes that 
gold and silver can circulate together, one by the side of the 
other, and that the gold would not be driven out to make 
room for its rival, a supposition that is completely inad- 
missible. Why is gold now the money of the great Eu- 
ropean States? Because silver no longer comes into com- 
petition with it. England and Germany have demonetized 
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it and only retain it for fractional currency. In the Latin 
union, France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, it is no longer 
coined and only exists in a limited quantity. In other 
countries where the double standard is still in use, as Rus- 
sia and Austria, gold is preferably employed in order to ren- 
der possible relations with the nations that have solely the 
latter metal America herself, despite her obvious sympathies 
for silver, cannot put it into circulation. Change all this, if 
you can; make England and Germany give legal currency 
to silver as well as gold, and let the Latin union open its 
mints to silver, it will not be very long before the gold 
coins have disappeared from circulation and are only to be 
obtained of the money-changers at a premium. To whose 
detriment would this substitution of one metal for another 
be effected? To the detriment of France in particular, who 
is most amplv provided with gold and best able to furnish it 
to those in need of it. Advantage would be taken of the 
general agreement to deprive us of it, and the trick would be 
played, as Ledru-Rollir. said of revolutions, by a long and silent 
course of preparation. It was with this end in view that we 
were so cordially pressed to join the Conference; that our 
capital was chosen as the seat of renewed deliberations upon 
the question and our Minister of Finances was called upon 
to preside over the meetings were not perhaps entirely disin- 
terested proceedings. 

It seems as if in this Conference, participated in by some 
distinguished men thoroughly conversant with their subject, 
a total disregard of facts was delighted in, as if there was 
no desire for enlightenment. Thus to show the stability of 
the relative value that could exist between the two precious 
metals, the famous ratio of fifteen and one-half to one was 
advanced, as best expressing it, and it was left to be sup- 
posed, it was even asserted, that there had been no infrac- 
tion of this rule from the beginning of the century up to 
the most recent years; yet every one knows that this ratio 
of fifteen and one-half has never had any real existence. 
The actual value of silver has always been below or above. 
When it was below, silver alone was in circulation, and when 
it was above, rarely the case previous to 1848, gold took its 
place. We are still more astonished to hear this stability 
boasted of, when it is known that before arriving at the 
ratio of fifteen and a half, there were periods when it was 
only one to ten, eleven and twelve. Why has gold unceas- 
ingly increased in relative value? It may be answered, in 
consequence of the immense production of silver following 
the discovery of America. Let us admit this and even as- 
sume the cause to have lasted until the beginning of this 
century; since then, however, silver mines have become less 
prolific, and gold mines have become more prolific. The 
ratio ought to have changed more to the profit of silver; on 
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the contrary it has grown more and more favorable to gold; 
in 1848 the twenty-franc piece, not in circulation, brought a 
premium of one per cent. ° 

A much more striking circumstance and one that should 
have caused serious reflection to the partisans of the 
double standard, if they had been free from prejudice, is the 
change that has taken place in the production of the two 
metals since 1848; for twenty years that of gold was three 
or four times the value of the production of silver, and dur- 
ing ten years it exceeds by half the production of the rival 
metal. In accordance with the law fixing the ratio of 
value by the greater or less abundance of the supply, gold 
should have lost what it had gained in the _ preceding 
centuries, and there might have been some fear of a re- 
turn to the ratio of one to ten or twelve; some persons 
even predicted it, and with this prevision certain States were 
a little too hasty in repudiating gold. Just the contrary oc- 
curred; the more abundant, gold became still dearer, and 
the ratio, which in 1848 was at about fifteen and one-half, 
has now become seventeen or more. Is this not a lesson 
that can dispense with all comment? The yellow metal has 
been the more abundant, it is true; but as it has also 
been the more employed and sought after, it has defini- 
tively taken precedence of silver, and it is no _ longer 
possible to substitute the latter metal for it. Moreover, the 
ratio of quantity in the production of the two metals 
has never had any significance or hardly any in the de- 
termination of their relative value. As long ago as_ 1830, 
Mr. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, said: ‘The extraordinary circumstances in the his- 
tory of the precious metals lead us to the conclusion that 
there is no use in trying to account for the relative value of 
gold and silver by comparing the quantities produced of one 
and the other.” A document incorporated with the proceed- 
ings of the Conference informs us, that in 1848 there were 
5,806,000 kilogrammes of gold and 139 million kilogrammes 
of silver; the ratio of weight between the two was one to 
twenty-three and of value about fifteen and one-half. Now 
the gold amounts to eleven millign kilogrammes and the 
silver to 179; the ratio of weight is only sixteen, and the 
ratio of value has gone up to seventeen or more in favor 
of gold. Thus we see the latter metal continually increasing 
in value, though it has more than doubled in the space 
of thirty years, and the proportion of its weight has 
passed from twenty-three to sixteen. What more conclusive 
proof than these figures can be imagined of the inevitable 
predominance of the yellow metal? It may be regretted, 
but we must reconcile ourselves to it, and supposing bi- 
metallism to be endowed with all the virtues attributed to 
it, it is like Roland’s mare that had all the virtues, but was 
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dead. Bimetallism is dead in civilized and wealthy countries, 
and instead of persisting in the attempt to resuscitate it, it 
would be better to seek in the situation as it is what may 
best serve the general interests. 

Before venturing on this, it will perhaps not be out of 
place to reply once more to a last objection that is always 
made and that is of a nature to take superficial minds by 
surprise. If silver is demonetized, it is said, there will no 
longer be gold enough, and we are informed the production 
of the latter metal is diminishing from year to year. It is 
supposed that it may return to what it was before 1848, to 
200 millions at most a year. Then what would become of 
the metallic circulation, if silver should be_ proscribed? 
The production of the yellow metal will scarcely suffice 
to repair the losses, wear and tear, and what is em- 
ployed for industrial purposes. The medium of exchange 
will grow dearer to an unprecedented extent, debtors 
will no longer be able to pay their debts, and the prog- 
ress of nations will be checked. To give some solid sub- 
stance to this sinister prediction, M. de Laveleye, who has 
been especially instrumental in making it known, analyzes 
some studies made recently by a German geologist, Mr. Suess. 
After establishing the fact that the alluvial lands _ border- 
ing upon rivers have yielded most gold for many years— 
about fifteen milliards out of seventeen —this scientist declares 
that these lands are now exhausted and there is nothing left: 
but to seek for gold in the granitic, volcanic, or other veins 
mixed with quartz; it will cost much more to extract it, and 
it wil! also be found in smaller quantities. He does not how- 
ever venture to assert that it will no more be found under 
the same conditions as before; but unfavorable chances 
would seem to be more likely than favorable ones, and there- 
upon he sets up a very scientific theory,to prove that gold, 
being a metal of greater density than silver, was, on the cool- 
ing of our planet, carried down deep into the bosom of the 
earth by its own weight, and that it will be far more difficult 
to find it there. We do not know what foundation there is 
for this theory of the learned German geologist, and we are 
by no means competent to criticise it. We hold only to what 
is supported by ascertained facts. 

The civilized world, the world that uses gold and that 
stands particularly in need of this metal, possesses at present 
some seventeen or eighteen milliard francs of it; this is the 
figure at which it is generally put; the annual production 
furnishes besides quite constantly some 500 millions a year. 
With this stock in hand and this annual production in per- 
spective, it seems to us there ought to be enough to amply 
satisfy all demands, and the dangers with which we are 
threatened are still remote. We remember that some years 
ago a man also of great authority, Mr. Gladstone, made just 
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such another sinister prediction with regard to coal. Seeing 
the excessive consumption of this combustible, he declared 
the earth did not contain enough for more than four hun- 
dred years longer. This was still quite a long period of 
time, and there was no occasion yet for many generations to 
feel any uneasiness concerning this prediction, but as the 
world is destined, we must hope so at least, to endure for 
more than four hundred years longer, there might be some 
fear of coal growing dearer and dearer. Since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s declaration, more coal than ever has been mined and 
burned, and the price of it has not gone up; this proves 
there was little belief in its exhaustion; let us hope it will 
be the same with Mr. Suess’s declaration concerning gold. 

Is it not rash to affirm now that the production of this 
meta! is going to dry up, when perhaps the half of our globe 
has not yet been sufficiently explored? The same prediction 
might just as well have been made before 1848. What in- 
deed were California and Australia in extent,compared with 
those portions of the earth that are still unknown? And yet 
fifteen milliard francs of gold have been taken from these 
two relatively small countries. Who can know what will be 
brought to light in the new lands of the South Sea, and 
in the interior of Africa, which is hardly opening to our 
researches? It is very probable that the mines will for a 
long time yet furnish gold enough for our needs. We said 
just now that no one was troubled by Mr. Gladstone’s 
prediction, because there was no belief in it, and it was 
thought that, should it come to pass, some other more econ- 
omical and possibly more efficacious agent than coal would 
have previously been found. We recognize the fact that 
the saine reasoning cannot be applied to gold. This metal 
has indeed its substitutes; bank notes, checks, clearances, 
have no other purpose than to take its place. But, differing 
from coal, which may some day be entirely wanting and be 
replaced by another quite as efficient an agent, gold can- 
not completely drop out of the circulation. It is an indis- 
pensable medium of exchange, and must ever remain the 
base of our transactions. 

If it cannot be replaced, it may at least be singularly 
economized. It is admitted by all the competent men, 
who have considered the question, and the last Minister 
of Finances himself declared recently, before Parliament, 
that France to-day has at least five milliard francs of 
gold without counting two and onehalf milliards of 
silver. This is evidently a stock much exceeding our needs. 
The United States and England do more business than 
we with three or three and one-half milliard francs of pre- 
cious metals. This is due to the fact that both of these 
countries have establishments, called Clearing Houses, 
where every year operations, amounting to over 150 mil- 
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liard francs are liquidated without, so to speak, calling for 
the intervention of money. The need of the precious metals 
there is not at all in exact proportion to the development 
of business; business may increase 50 or roo per cent. for 
example, and it will suffice to increase the metallic cir- 
culation by five or ten per cent. at most. The average 
amount of specie per head in the United States, inclua- 
ing silver, is less than eighty francs; the figure is about 
the same for England. Uniting the two metals in France, 
it almost amounts to 200 francs a head, and it is 140 
francs with gold alone. In -Norway Mr. Broch says only 
thirty-seven francs would be enough for each individual. 
We have in France, therefore, more specie than we need, 
and it ought to be regarded as progress, if the means 
of credit could be so improved as to allow us to get rid 
of a portion of this specie without any trouble. With three 
milliard francs of gold as principal currency and one and 
one-half milliard francs of silver as secondary currency, we 
ought to be abundantly supplied. It is a very costly luxury 
to thus keep three or four milliards of precious metals that 
we do not absolutely require. It would be a gain to sell 
and replace them by some more useful merchandise. Such 
a sale would also help to effect a solution of the mone- 
tary problem, supposing there should be any fear of a lack 
of gold. The slackening production of this metal, now 
characterized as a danger, would then become more of a 
benefit, the calls for it being less now than after the discov- 
ery of gold in California and Australia, the supply would 
be more nearly balanced by the demand, and prices would 
suffer less variation. In fine, if the depreciation of the pre- 
cious metals leads to progress, it is by a route sown with 
troubles and sacrifices. The same progress is not incompati- 
ble with fixity of prices, and so at least gives rise to no 
suffering, is effected to the satisfaction of all the world, 
without any trouble or shock. Victor BONNET. 





GOLD FIELDS OF GEORGIA. 


The uplands of the State of Georgia embrace three and a half 
million acres of gold-bearing grounds, and this area carries under- 
neath it mineral wealth consisting of fully one hundred and sixty- 
five different minerals, and, notwithstanding her rapid strides in the 
development of agricultural industries, even King Cotton is fast 
taking a subordinate position to that of the mining industry. North- 
ern Georgia has the oldest gold-mining camp in the United States 
—the Dahlonega mining district, Lumpkin County—the Cherokee 
Indians having sold gold to the whites of Virginia over 200 years 
ago.— The Indicator. 
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REDEEMABLE BANK NOTES. 


The theory in respect to bank notes which has been gener- 
ally taught, and which has generally prevailed in this coun- 
try, as it did in Great Britain until the passage of the Bank 
Act of 1844, has been, that the only safeguards required 
were those which secured, or were supposed to secure, the 
constant convertibility of the notes into specie. By most 
persons, both the liability of such a currency to fluctuations 
in its volume, and the mischiefs arising from such fluctu- 
ations, have been overlooked. Others, by whom the liability 
to fluctuations has not been overlooked, have persuaded 
themselves, that if the continuous redemption of bank notes 
is efficiently secured, the possible variations in their amount 
will be beneficial, rather than harmful, because controlled 
by the varying wants of trade. Hence, no restraints upon 
the aggregate quantity of bank notes (expect one in respect 
to the National banks which was very soon removed), and 
no fixed relation of such notes to a specie basis, have ever 
been enforced by law in this country, as they had ngt been in 
Great Britain before 1844. More or less specie has always 
been kept on hand by the banks in this country, but the 
amount has been determined by their own prudence, and upon 
their own view as to what was required, from time to time, 
to meet the obligation to redeem their notes on demand, and 
in general they have relied in respect to that, not upon 
specie actually on hand, but mainly upon keeping their assets 
in readily available forms. To-day, it is the current idea 
of the bankers of the United States that the true basis of 
bank notes,—ensuring their convertibility and sufficiently 
regulating their quantity—is the volume of commercial paper 
originating in actual business transactions, and discounted 
by the banks. 

But what I propose now to consider is the more plausible, 
and therefore more dangerous, theory, that serious fluctua- 
tions in the quantity of bank notes may be guarded against 
by limiting them to a fixed proportion toa specie basis. | 

During the years 1835 and 1836 there had been wit- 
nessed in the United States an inflation of redeemable bank 
notes and of prices, accompanied with a wildness of specula- 
tion, never witnessed before or since in this country, and, 
perhaps, never in any country. This inflation came to an 
end in a general suspension of specie payments on the roth 
of May, 1837. 

In this condition of things, Daniel Webster, in a speech 
in the United States Senate, December 21, 1836, made the 
following observations : 
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I admit that a currency partly composed of bank notes has al- 
ways a liability, and often a tendency to excess. 

I am of opinion, even, that the convertibility of bank notes into 
gold and silver, although it be a necessary guard, is not an absolute 
security against an occasional excess of paper issues. 

I believe, even, that the confining of discount to such notes and 
bills as represent real transactions of purchase and sale, or to real 
business paper, as it is called, though generally a sufficient check, is 
not always so; because I[ believe there is sometimes such a thing 
as over-trading or over-production. 

What then, it will be asked, is a sufficient check? I can only 
repeat what I have before said, that it is a subject which requires 
the constant care, watchfulness and superintendence of Government. 


Later on we find him in the United States Senate, March 
12, 1838, making the following observations: 


I hold it to be of the utmost importance to prove, if it can be 
proved, to the satisfaction of the country, that a convertible paper 
currency may be guarded against probable dangers . . . There 
is a liability to excessive issues of paper even while paper is convert- 
ible at will; of this there can be no doubt. This renders it neces- 
sary that they should be regulated and controlled. The question is, 
By what rule? To this I answer, By subjecting all banks to the rule 
which the most discreet of them always follow—by compelling them 
to maintain a certain fixed proportion between specie and circula- 
tion, without regarding deposits on one hand, or notes payable on 
the other. 

It abundantly appears from the whole context of this 
speech of March 12, 1838, that the danger against which Mr. 
Webster was looking for a safeguard was not the insolvency 
of banks as respects the redemption of their notes, but irreg- 
ularity in the volume of currency furnished by them, and 
especially excessive issues. He decisively rejected, both the 
delusive teaching of Adam Smith, that actually redeemable 
bank notes cannot make the currency redundant, or even in- 
crease it at all, and the more modern theory, that the wants 
of trade, as indicated by the offers for discount of “reul business 
paper,” are a reliable regulator of bank-note issues. In 
March, 1838, he supposed that he had discovered what he 
had evidently not discovered in December, 1836, that the 
true and efficient regulator was a “certain fixed proportion 
between specie and circulation.” 

In order that this “certain fixed proportion’’ should be at 
all times maintained, it is, of course, necessary that the cir- 
culation should be reduced in the same proportion that a 
bank loses its specie. If half of the metallic basis is drained 
away, half of the paper must in some way be withdrawn, so 
that if the ‘ fixed proportion” is three or five of paper to one 
of coin, three or five paper dollars must be taken in, and for 
_ the time being destroyed, whenever one coin dollar is taken 
out of the bank vaults. Mr. Webster admitted the possibility 
of the occurrence of drains of specie due to temporary 
causes, when a contraction of the circulation might not be 
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really necessary. But he insisted that it could never be cer- 
tainly known what the causes of a drain actually were, and 
that the only prudent course was to be governed by the 
fact of a drain, and to meet it in all cases by a contraction 
of the circulation. On that point he said: 

Circulating paper is thus kept always nearer to the character and 
to the circumstances of that of which it is designed to be the re- 
presentative, the metallic money . . . The true criterion by which 
to decide the question of excess in a convertible paper currency, 
is the amount of that paper compared with the gold and silver in 
the banks. 


Mr. Webster does not state what the ‘“‘cerfain fixed propor- 
tion between specte and circulation”’ ought in his judgment to 
be, nor what “certain fixed proportion” of that kind was in fact 
maintained by those banks which he describes as “the most dis- 
creet.””’ No such “certain fixed proportion’’ was ever maintained, 
or professed to be maintained, by the Bank of England or by 
any bank in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land before the Bank Act of 1844, and, of course, not since, 
as that law prescribed a radically different rule. All that the 
Bank of England ever professed to do before the Bank Act 
of 1844 was passed, was to maintain an equality between its 
specie and certain assets described as “ securities”’ on one side, 
and the aggregate of its circulation and deposits on the other 
side. Even that plan, admitting as it did of an increase 
of circulation while the specie was declining, was never ad- 
hered to in practice. No such “certain fixed proportion” as 
Mr. Webster describes had ever been effectively imposed 
upon any banks in this country when he made his speech of 
March 12, 1838, nor has it been imposed since. It may be 
true that certain banks, in 1838 and prior thereto, may have 
represented themselves as observing a “certain fixed proportion” 
between their specie and circulation, and may have really 
supposed that they could fairly describe themselves as ob- 
serving such a proportion, but it is plain that without the 
aid of law their specie could not have been set apart exclu- 
sively for the redemption of their circulation and be exempt 
from its liability for their deposits and other debts. 

The practice in this country, prior to 1838, had been to 
limit the amount of bank notes, when they were limited at 
all, not to any proportion of the specie held in reserve, but 
in some proportion to their capital. They were generally 
permitted to issue an amount equal to their capital, but 
oftentimes more. In the law drawn by Alexander Hamilton, 
creating the first National bank, with $10,000,000 of capital, 
in 1791, Congress imposed no other restriction upon its note 
issues, except such as is involved in the following : 


The totality of the debts of the company, whether by bond, bill, 
note or other contract (credits for deposits excepted) shall never 
exceed the amount of its capital stock. : 
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The same thing appears in the law of 1816, creating the 
second National bank, with a capital of $35,000,000, with no 
change, except in phraseology, as follows: 


The total amount of debts which the said corporation shall at. 
any time owe, whether by bond, bill, note, or other contract, ovet 
and above the debt or debts due for money deposited in the bank, 
shall not exceed the sum of thirty-five millions of dollars. 


The Michigan banking law (1836) permitted an issue of 
notes to three times the amount of capital stock. 

In New York, where, if anywhere, the influence of bankers, 
described by Mr. Webster as “discreet,” might be expected to 
be exerted, the restriction upon issues, prior to 1837, was that 
they should not exceed twice the capital stock of banks. 
In 1837, the rule was changed, so as to allow only to banks 
with less than $200,000 of capital an issue greater than 
their capital. In 1838, the year when Mr. Webster made his. 
speech, it was changed again, so as to limit issues to the 
amount of public stocks and real estate mortgages (not 
more than one-half to be mortgages), placed in the custody 
of a State official for their redemption. In ali these laws, 
while specie redemption was enjoined as a duty, and with 
considerable penalties for its non-performance, no reserve of 
specie was required. 

It does not appear that Mr. Webster’s rule, proposed in 
1838, has grown in favor since with the persons and influ-. 
ences which have controlled legislation upon the subject of 
banking, either in this country or in the important English- 
speaking country north of us. It is true, that as respects 
our National banks, there is a redemption fund, substantially 
of coin, bearing a fixed proportion to their circulation, but it 
is SO minutely small, five per cent. of the circulation, or only 
one dollar of coin to twenty of paper, that, whatever other 
useful purposes such a redemption fund may answer, it can- 
not so connect the paper and coin as to give to the paper 
any of that degree of steadiness in quantity which coin pos- 
sesses. [See note. | 

In Canada, as its currency system was described by 
the Manager of the Merchants’ Bank of Montreal, at the 
August (1881) session of the American Bankers’ Association, 
the banks have “a free circulation limited only by the amount of 
their paid-up capital,” it being claimed that this “ system of free 
issues is maintained at a healthy level by daily redempiton under 
which over-tssues are impossible.” 


Notge.—The Act of June 3, 1864, which originated the National bank system, required 
no proportion of reserve (coin and United States legal-tender notes ) to circulation, but only a 
proportion of reserve to the aggregate of deposits and circulation. The proportion so required 
was twenty-five per cent. in the more important cities which were named in the Act and were 
seventeen in number, and only fifteen per cent. in all other places, and the fifteen per cent. 
was really reduced to six per cent., by permitting three-fifths of it to be transformed from cash 
mto an interest-bearing loan on call to any of the banks in the seventeen cities. 

The present system of a five-per-cent. cash fund held in Washington for the redemption 
of the circulation, was. established by an Act passed in 1874, since which time the reserves 
held by the banks themselves are against their deposits only. 
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But, although both the earlier and later tendency of opinion 
among persons engaged in banking in America has been in 
the direction of requiring little or no connection between re- 
deemable bank notes and coin held in reserve for them, and 
of preferring to base their redemption upon a sufficiency of 
commercial paper maturing within short time, it is never- 
theless true, that there are many persons who now believe, 
as Mr. Webster believed in 1838, that a certain proportion of 
coin to paper is essential to give steadiness to the volume of 
paper and check its tendency to excess, and that it would be 
effectual and sufficient to accomplish those objects. 

The actual method by which the issue of the legal-tender 
notes of the Government of the United States is now reg- 
ulated, is that of a proportion between the notes and the 
coin held in reserve for them, and until the proportion as 
at present established shall be changed, it will be two dol- 
lars of coin for five dollars of paper. 

There can be no doubt that the plan which Mr. Webster 
advocated in 1838, of maintaining “a certain fixed proportion be- 
tween specie and circulation,” and especially if the proportion of 
specie was tolerably large, as for example, one dollar of 
specie to three of paper, would be satisfactory to a large ma- 
jority of the people of this country, in the present state of 
American public opinion upon such subjects. Nevertheless, 
the objections to the plan, whatever the proportion of coin 
to paper may be, are plain, insurmountable and decisive. 

When the money of a country is kept at the standard of 
the metals, expansions and contractions of its volume, as the 
result of alternating balances of the foreign trade and of al- 
ternating outflows and inflows of coin and bullion, cannot be 
avoided, but this plan increases both the contractions and ex- 
pansions, and thus aggravates and intensifies their mischievous 
consequences. Losses or gains of specie by banks are ordi- 
narily caused by the state of the foreign exchanges, and, 
when caused in that way, they produce an increased contrac- 
tion or expansion of the currency in whatever proportion 
bank notes exceed the coin held as a reserve against them. 
Losses of specie are sometimes, although in comparatively few 
instances, caused by a want of confidence in the banks, vary- 
ing from mild forms of distrust to absolute panics, but when 
caused in that way, they do not produce so great a contrac- 
tion of the currency, because the specie drawn from the banks 
still remains in the country. If the “certain fixed proportion”’ 
of coin to circulation is one to four, a drain of one million 
of dollars to be sent abroad produces a currency contraction 
of four millions, whereas a domestic drain of one million, 
while it contracts the paper part of the currency four millions, 
adds one million to the coin outside of the banks, so that the 
contraction of the whole currency, specie and paper together, 
will be only three millions. In the Report on the Currency 
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(1820) of Wm. H. Crawford, then Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, it is observed : 

When there is but little or no demand for specie, the tempta- 
tion to increase their discount by the issue of more paper is too 
strong to be resisted by banks. When a demand for specie arises, 
the currency has to be suddenly diminished. 

*% * * * * * * * a 

If this diminution could be limited to the amounts drawn from 
the banks, the evil would be no greater than if the currency 
were metallic. But this is not the fact. When the paper cir- 
culation is returned upon the banks for specie, prudence re- 
quires that an effort should be made to preserve the same _ pro- 
portion between the specie in their vaults and their notes in cir- 
culation, as existed at the moment the pressure commenced. If 
the paper in circulation should be three times the amount of specie 
in the possession of the banks, a demand upon them for $1,000,000 
of specie would produce a diminution of $3,000,000 in the currency, 
if the specie should be exported, and of $2,000,000 if it remained 
in the country. It is even probable that the comparative diminu- 


tion would exceed this ratio. 


It is a fatal weakness, which no medicament can cure, 
of a currency consisting in whole, or in part, of bank notes 
resting on ‘a certain fixed proportion of specie”’ held in reserve, 
that some portion, and almost always a considerable por- 
tion, of such a currency is liable to destruction at the will 
of the holders of bank notes, whether that will is controlled 
by mere caprice, by panic, or by a need of specie for ex- 
portation. | 

If the currency is metallic, or if the paper which sup- 
plements it is fixed in amount and is made indestructible 
by bemg made inconvertible, the drain upon the money of 
a country arising from an adverse balance of trade is only 
equal in amount to the addition which is at the same time, 
and as aconsequence of the same fact, being made to the 
aggregate currency of other countries on the metallic basis. 
All that is lost to the country exporting specie reappears 
immediately as an augmentation of the volume of money 
elsewhere. -There is no destruction of money, and even 
that portion of it which is sent abroad serves in some 
measure to suStain prices at home, inasmuch as there is 
a certain relation of prices, although not a level, between 
all commercially connected markets. 

The people of this country have been so long accus- 
tomed to the fact of the redemption of paper money, and 
have been so constantly taught by blind instructors in finance 
that the redeemability of paper money is in itself a de- 
sirable and even an essential thing, that they will be slow 
to see that money is a finality and never ought to be re- 
deemed in anything, and that to redeem it is to destroy 
it, and none the less an absolute destruction of it for the 
time being, because it may be again re-created. And yet 
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nothing is really more plain than that, inasmuch as the 
value of money, under any given degree of demand for 
it, depends absolutely upon its volume, the steadiness of its 
volume relatively to the demand for it is the primary re- 
quisite of a sound money, and that while its absolute 
steadiness is an unattainable degree of perfection, it is the 
wantonness of folly to permit the existence of redeemable 
bank notes, which necessarily aggravate and intensify the 
unavoidable fluctuation of a currency on the metallic standard. 

The only money capable. of perfection, would be one 
manufactured out of a material costing substantially noth- 
ing like paper. redeemable in nothing else inasmuch as 
the redemption of money is its destruction, non-exportable, 
deriving its existence from the will of governments, and 
authenticated by an official stamp. 

It is theoretically possible that the intelligence and hon- 
esty of legislators might, in the first instance, fix the volume 
of such a money with a due regard to existing prices, and 
to the equities of existing contracts to pay money, and regu- 
late subsequent changes in its volume by a rule duly ob- 
serving all the circumstances which ought to be taken into 
consideration. 

But what we have to deal with is not theoretical possibili- 
ties, but the practical question of how best to manage a 
money on the metallic standard, which is the one now ac- 
tually in existence in our own and in most other commercial 
countries, which conforms to the present and long estab- 
lished habits and opinions of mankind, and which is not 
likely to be given up for a considerable period of time to 
come. ° 

So long as it shall remain the decision of mankind to use 
a money kept at the metallic standard. my contention is, 
that it should consist of the metals (circulating either in the 
metallic form, or in the representative form of paper vouch- 
ers for metal actually held in deposit), and that all the 
paper by which the volume of metallic money may be 
supplemented and enlarged, should be inconvertible into any- 
thing else, either coin, land, or bonds, to the end that its 
quantity may not undergo changes from portions of it be- 
ing destroyed by redemption. 

In respect to the metals, it is indifferent, so far as the 
nature of the money is concerned, and only a question of 
convenience, whether they are used in the corporeal form, or 
by paper titles to them in the nature of warehouse receipts, 
such as the certificates of gold and silver deposited and kept 
untouched in the Treasury of the United States, or such as 
the notes of banks actually representing an equal amount of 
specie, of which there have been in other countries several 
historical examples. Paper of those descriptions, carrying 
with it the ownership of specie actually in existence, and 
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being a valid and effective order for its delivery, is in both 
form and substance a metallic circulation. In respect to the 
supplementing inconvertible paper, it can, of course, be kept 
at the metallic standard only by a limitation of the quantity. 
The value of it, like that of any species of money, and like 
the value of everything else, will be fixed by the play of the 
forces of demand and supply. The demand arises from the 
monetary function conferred upon it by law, and its value 
in any country will equal that of the metals, if the supply 
is kept always within the limit of the lowest amount to 
which the metallic money of such country, if its currency 
was exclusively metallic, could by any reasonable possibility 
be reduced. 

The British monetary system is, in substance and fact, 
upon the basis just described, and has been so since 1845, 
when the Scotch and Irish banks were subjected by law to 
the same general rule which was enforced upon the Bank of 
England and all other English banks by the Bank Act of 
1844. The British currency consists to-day, in part of the 
metals and of paper actually representing the metals, and 
in part of a fixed amount of paper really inconvertible, but 
kept at the metallic standard by the limitation of its 
quantity. I shall hereafter endeavor to show that it is only 
upon this basis that the metals can be safely supplemented 
by paper, and I refer to it now, mainly for the purpose of 
illustrating by contrast, the true nature of, and the fatal 
objections to the plan of redeemable bank notes on the basis 
of “a certain fixed proportion between specie and circulation,” 

If, in a country having a currency kept at the metallic 
standard, the paper part is fixed in quantity, and incon- 
vertible, the total volume of its money is affected by outflews 
and inflows of specie only to the precise extent of such out- 
flows and inflows, and the total volume of the money of the 
world is not affected at all. But if the paper part of the 
currency is maintained always at a ‘‘certain fixed proportion” 
to a specie basis, there will be, in the case of an export of 
the metals, in addition to the loss of the money sent abroad, 
for which there is a certain compensating advantage in the 
raising of prices abroad, the further wholly uncompensated 
loss of a part of the paper money, which is destroyed by 
being redeemed. A foreign drain of specie results from an 
excess of the prices of a country relatively to the prices of 
other countries, and will continue until the equilibrium of 
prices is restored. Such a restoration is not felt injuriously, 
so far as it is brought about by an increase of foreign prices. 
The severity of the depression which accompanies it is in- 
creased precisely in the proportion in which it is brought 
about by the fall of prices at home, as it must mainly be 
under a money system which compels the destruction of 
from three to ten paper dollars when only one metallic dollar 
is exported. 
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The greater or less magnitude of the injurious effects of 
redeemable bank notes bearing “a certain fixed proportion”’ to 
a specie basis, will be determined: 

first, by the proportion of the notes to their metallic basis, 
the range of their fluctuations being greatest when the metal- 
lic basis is least. 

Second, by the proportion which such bank notes bear to 
the total volume of-the currency. If they constitute the 
whole currency, a diminution of them by one-half, or a dupli- 
cation of them, will diminish the whole currency by one-half, 
or duplicate it; whereas, if they constitute only one-half or 
one-fourth of the whole currency, the effect of their fluctu- 
ations upon the entire mass of money will be correspond- 
ingly reduced. . OBSERVER. 








EARLY COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[ CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. | 


At the close of the century there had been coined and 
issued from the mint $696,530 in gold, $1,216,158.75 in silver, 
and in copper $50,111.42, or a total of less than two million 
dollars. The expense of maintaining the establishment had 
been $213,336, though the treasury had been reimbursed by 
the payment of cents and half-cents to the amount of 
$ 48,041.42. The expense seemed so disproportionate to the 
advantages derived from the mint, that a committee of Con- 
gress recommended the closing of it, while many others 
shared in this opinion. 

In their report the committee declared that to furnish coin 
sufficient for a circulating medium throughout the United 
States would be impracticable, unless the powers of the mint 
were greatly increased and the practice of melting down the 
coin and exporting it to foreign countries were prevented. 
This could be done in no way except by debasing the coin— 
a measure which could not be recommended. Even that 
might prove unavailing. Temporary causes, it was main- 
tained, had hitherto furnished a great proportion of the bul- 
lion which had been coined, and the only way to furnish a 
regular and certain supply was to prohibit the circulation of 
foreign coins, thus converting them into bullion, which was 
the idea of those who were in favor of establishing the mint. 
Beside the inconvenience attending the measure, the com- 
mittee believed it would not be effectual unless the trans- 
portation of bullion to the mint and the replacement of its 
value in coin were done at the risk and expense of the 
United States, for the difference in value between bullion 
and coin was so small that no individual would be inclined 
to incur the risk and expense. Even cents and half-cents, it 
was believed, the mint could no longer furnish in sufficient 
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quantity on the plan then existing. Such was the history, 
condition and prospects of the mint at the close of a seven- 
years’ experiment. 

The expediency of closing the mint continued to grow in 
the public mind. Public opinion became divided on the ques- 
tion of importing cents coined abroad by contract, and of 
having them made here in a similar manner. Boudinot, the 
director of the mint, feared that ‘“‘an importation of cents 
complete would hazard the running of a flood of cents, 
lighter than allowed by law, into the United States, and the 
difficulty of preventing the evil would be very great.” He 
declared it would be a greater security to Government to 
have the coinage of copper executed here by contract, which 
might be done without expense to the Union, provided the 
Government would take the cents. 

Individuals soon appeared who were ready to contract for 
coining them. Robert Scot made an offer to Gallatin for 
“the exclusive privilege of coining cents of the United States 
as well from abroad as from within the realm,” under such 
instructions as Corgress might prescribe. He proposed to > 
coin, “free of all expense to the Government, excepting that 
of receiving them when coined and paying the nominal 
amount.” A proposition somewhat similar had been received 
by Jefferson ten years before from a ee residing abroad, 
to coin them in Europe and then transport them to this 
country. 

The law establishing the mint proyided that it should be 
at the seat of Government; conseqfently, when that was 
removed to Washington, the removal of the mint became 
necessary. The removal was delayed by law until 1801. For 
many years the question remained unsettled, but finally in 
1828 it was wisely resolved to keep the mint at Philadelphia. 

As the institution grew older its efficiency increased. The 
workmen acquired greater skill, they acquitted themselves 
with strict integrity, and for many years not a dollar was 
lost except in a single instance. The culprit was detected 
by the officers of the mint, and he was prosecuted and pun- 
ished. In 1805 about $11,000 of the gold coined came from 
the county of Cabarras, North Carolina, an event which at 
that day excited considerable interest. 

There was no difficulty in getting a sufficient quantity of 
_the precious metals for coinage. They were furnished chiefly 
by the banks, especially by the Bank of the United States. 
The Government coined none on its own account until 
_- 

The expense of the mint from its establishment to the 
close of 1809, was $ 387,414,024. There had been a profit, 
however, on the copper coinage of $37,331.52, thus reducing 
the net expense of running the mint to $350,082.77, The 
total value of the coinage to that period was $8,346,146.21 
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Before the mint began operations all the coins in circula- 
tion were foreign. Several years must elapse before the mint 
could fill the channels of circulation with enough American 
coin to discard without inconvenience and loss the use of 
foreign coin. Hence Congress enacted that after the first 
day of July, 1793, foreign gold and silver coins should pass 
current and be a legal tender for the payment of all debts 
at certain specified rates. They could, however, be a legal 
tender for three years only from the time the mint began 
operations, except Spanish milled dollars and parts thereof. 
As these were of the same value as the dollar forming the 
monetary unit, there seemed to be no objection to continu- 
ing the use of them for the legal discharge of debts. When 
the three years’ limitation began to run the event was an- 
nounced by a pruclamation of the President; and all foreign 
coins received by the Government were coined anew. 

The ‘15th day of October, 1797, foreign silver coins, with 

the single exception previously noted, ceased to be a legal 
tender. The President issued another proclamation on the 
22d of July, the same year, announcing when the limitation 
would expire for the circulation of such coins. The presi- 
dent and directors of the Bank of the United States having 
indicated their consent to receive French crowns and other 
foreign silver coins as a legal tender at the current rates, 
the Treasury Departnrent permitted foreign coins to be re- 
ceived in payment of the public revenues in the same way 
that they had previously been. To obviate inconveniences 
which might attend@the negotiation of Treasury drafts, 
the supervisors and collectors were requested to specify in 
their weekly returns to the Treasury Department the amount 
of foreign silver coins in their possession that were not a 
legal tender for the discharge of debts. They were also 
requested to inform the Department whether these coins were 
current by common consent, in order to have such measures 
adopted for the collection of the revenue as might be neces- 
‘sary. 
When the three vears limitation had expired not much 
silver coin of the United States was found in circulation far 
from the mint, and still less in the interior parts of the 
country. Embarrassments occurred and losses were sustained, 
for a very considerable quantity of foreign silver coins, be- 
sides Spanish milled dollars, were then in circulation. The 
time for the circulation of foreign gold coins did not expire 
until the end of July, the following year. 

The limitation was extended from the first of January, 
1798, to the 3d of May, 1802. But legislation on this subject 
was singularly defective. The legal effect of this last act 
was that for three years after 1802 no foreign coins what- 
ever were a legal -tender, and from ‘the 3d of May, 1805, 
Spanish milled dollars and parts thereof only could be thus 
employed. 
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Such large quantities of Spanish milled dollars were ex- 
ported, and so many of the foreign coins that remained, 
and those issued by the United States, were kept by the 
banks, that Congress determined once more to sanction 
the use of foreign coins. Another statute was passed fixing 
the rates at which foreign gold and silver coins should 
“pass current as money within the United States.” In order 
to know the real standard value otf foreign coins they were 
. to be assayed yearly, and from the information thus obtained 
Congress could intelligently act in altering the rates when- 
ever necessary. This law was to continue in force for the 
customary period of three years, or until April roth, 1809. 

The year after the law expired an attempt was made to 
extend the limitation. Josiah Quincy observed in a report 
to Congress, that the denial to foreign coins of circulation 
and of employment as a legal tender, had the combined ef- 
fect of circumscribing the just sphere of mercantile action, 
and of encouraging the exportation of that species to which 
these privileges were denied. In the present circumstances 
of the United States it seemed peculiarly unadvisable to 
permit any statute of prohibitions to continue which had a 
tendency to produce such an effect. The statute currency 
of the United States, which then consisted only of the coin- 
age of the mint and of Spanish milled dollars and parts of 
the same, was probably insufficient for the ordinary neces- 
sities of domestic exchange, and was certainly wholly inade- 
quate to support any peculiar embarrassment of the circu- 
lating medium, which, in the event of the dissolution of the 
Bank of the United States, could not but be anticipated, 

In employing foreign coins once more an_ interesting 
question was raised in regard to the use of Spanish 
gold coins. When used previously, they were estimated at 
four per cent. above their intrinsic value; in other words, 
“The quantity of pure gold contained in twenty-seven grains 
and, two-fifths of a grain of Spanish standard coin, instead 
of being equal in value to one hundred cents, the statute 
rate was only equal in value to about ninety-six cents.” 
Should the old statute rate be established, or a new one 
based upon its intrinsic value? And, further, if a new rate 
should be established conformable to its intrinsic value, 
whether the loss of four per cent. falling on the present 
holders without any fauit of theirs, but solely by reason of 
the erroneous estimate made by the Government, should be 
assumed by it or be borne by them? 

Quincy favored the establishing of a new rate of valuation, 
and so did Gallatin, who declared that if the former act 
were revived without any alteration, every person receiving 
those coins in payment would in fact, be compelled to re- 
ceive only ninety-six instead of one hundred cents on every 
dollar paid to him. The unavoidable effect of putting in cir- 
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culation any one species of coin ata rate higher than its 
known intrinsic value was to invite its importation and in- 
creased circulation, and to drive out the other species, 
Every bank, if required to pay its notes in specie, would, in 
that case, pay with that species of coin, and the whole paper 
circulating medium must, after a time, depreciate in the 
same proportion. The only guard against the abuse, and 
consequent depreciation of bank paper, was a strict adher- 
ence to the principle that payment might at any time be ~ 
demanded in specie rated at its intrinsic value. 

The second question was “of a more doubtful nature.” 
Gallatin affirmed that if it should be thought just for the 
community to bear the loss instead of individuals, it would 
certainly be preferable to pay at once the difference rather 
than knowingly to make the coins a legal tender at a higher 
rate than they were worth. If the Government should deter- 
mine to bear the loss, the most simple manner of effecting 
the object would be “to direct the mint to receive that 
species of gold for a short time at the former statute rate, 
the United States paying the difference.” Quincy’s - opinion, 
however, was, that whatever equitable considerations might 
exist for the Government to pay the difference, the attempt 
to apply relief would prove inexpedient and impracticable. 
For it was very apparent that there was no foundation for 
indemnifying those who had received these coins subsequent 
to the roth of April, 1809, when the law making them a 
legal tender expired. The cases in which present holders had 
received them prior to that time were doubtless so very rare 
as to render any provision for their relief unnecessary. In 
respect to the banks, the specie circulated through them in 
such a manner that it would be hardly possible to distin- 
guish the coins they had received since the roth of April, 
1809, from those received before. Quincy said that in a few 
instances the coins might be distinguished, “yet it seemed 
far better that in these the loss should:remain where it had 
fallen, than that the community should be exposed to the 
multiplied frauds and inconveniences which the attempt to 
indemnify upon any general principle would inevitably in- 
troduce.”” He might have added, too, that the inferior value 
of these coins to their legal valuation had been known for 
several years, so that most persons, and especially the banks, 
were not deceived either by the Government or by any one 
else when they received them. 

This question of determining who should bear the loss of 
the Spanish gold coins, recalls forcibly the experiment of the 
British Government in 1695 under the gifted direction of 
Charles Montague. But Congress did nothing, so that for 
several years foreign coins formed no part of the legal mone- 
tary circulation of the country. When the matter was next 
touched the country was blazing in war with Great Britain. 
ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 
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CONDITION OF THE FOREIGN MIDDLE CLASS. 


Great Britain has long been pre-eminent for the numbers, influ- 
ence, and enlightenment of her middle class, the steady growth of 
which is the strongest proof of her welfare. Other nations are 
likewise advancing in this respect, for there has been a general 
“leveling up” in the last thirty years—due to railways, free trade, 
and other causes—which has been accompanied by a more equa- 
ble distribution of public wealth, a diminution of the sum of 
human misery, and increased productiveness of labor. How much 
this period of transition has affected the United Kingdom, or how 
far we may be in advance of France, Germany, Russia, Spain, or 
Italy, are questions on which it is customary to form vague opinions, 
as if no sources of information existed whereby a precise gauge 
could be determined. And yet the task is as simple as Colum- 
bus’s egg, if any one will take the trouble to ascertain these three 
points :—First: The increase in wealth and numbers. of the three 
classes that compose society, since a certain date, in the United 
Kingdom. Secondly: The same as regards the principal countries 
of the Continent. Thirdly: A comparison of our own and other 
countries in respect to the said classes. 


I.— DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


When social reformers assert that “the rich are growing richer 
the poor poorer,” they do not think it necessary to bring forward 
a single proof in support of their fallacy. But when we turp 
to the records of the Procate Court and compare them with 
the Registrar-General’s death-roll we find the reverse to be the 
truth. Let us, for example, compare the years 1840 and _ 1877, 
which show that there has been indeed an enormous increase in 
the numbers and fortunes of the rich, but also that, the ratio of 
persons dying with money in reference to population is just 
doubled, and that there has been as great a diffusion of wealth 
as if one-half of the estates held by members of the House of 
Lords had been divided among the people. In order to distin- 
guish the three classes I may be permitted to designate as the 
rich all persons who left £ 5000 or upward at their death, the 
middle class all between £100 and £ 5000, and the working class 
all under £100, of whom the Probate Court takes no cognizance. 
The figures will then stand thus: 








1840, Ratio, 1877. Ratio. 
Deaths over £ 5000.... 1,989 . 1.69 oo” 4,478 . 3.36 
From £ 100 to £ 5000. 17,930 . 15.25 - 30,438 . 27.33 
Working class......... 97,675 . 83.06 ay 92,444 . 69.31 
| 117,600 . - 133,300. 


Now, as the ratio among the living is the same as among those 
who die, we find that in 1840 there were only seventeen per cent. 
of the families in the United Kingdom above the reach of want, 
and that the ratio had risen to thirty-one per cent. in 1877. It 
will be, of course, objected that the value of money has changed, 


* Being one-fifth of the number of deaths iu each of the years cited, which is about the 
average of bread-winners or heads of families that die. 
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which is certain, the sovereign having lost half-a-crown (see note 
at the end of this paper); but even if we discount this, the 
ratio of persons in the upper or middle classes will be almost 
twenty-seven per cent,, or more than half as much again as the 
ratio of forty years ago. 

If the rich have doubled in numbers, so has the wealth of the 
kingdom, and the increase of our merchant princes can only be 
regarded as most favorable, for it is to this class that the world 
owes such men as Peel, Colbert, Lorenzo de Medicis, &c., and 
among the nouveaux riches are often found the best patrons 
of arts and learning. The middle class, meantime, has _ not 
only recruited the ranks of the plutocracy, but also seen its 
own numbers doubled, thanks to the persevering energy of a por- 
tion of the working class, who have raised themselves in the so- 
cial scale. At present there is little difference between England 
and Scotland in the relative strength of the middle class, but it 
was not so forty years ago, this class having quadrupled in Scotland 
in the interval. The following digest from the Probate returns, 
on the bases already laid down, shows the position df the classes 
in the three kingdoms then and now: 











—England.— -—Scotland.— -——-lreland.——, 

1840. 1877. 1840. 1877. 1840. 1877. 

eer S40. 3.90 .. L268. DO  «- 0.43 . 1.40 
Middle class... 21.20 . 29.40 .. S89 . SE .. 4-30. 16.51 
Working class. 76.40 . 66.90 .. 89.82. 70.88 .. 95.21 . 82.09 
100.00 . 100.00 .. 100,00. 100.00 .. 100.00 . 100.00 


In 1840 England possessed eighty-six per cent. of the aggregate 
wealth of the United Kingdom, but her share fell to eighty-three 
per cent. in 1877, as appears from the amounts of property on which 
probate or succession duties were paid, viz.: 


—Amount proved. Average per inhabitant, 








1840. 1877. 1840. 1877. 

= L 4 8 & & 
2 ee 47,100,coo0 . 108,150,000 - es 2 06.4 8 <0 
Scotland......... 3,060,000 . 16,090,000 ‘s [2 @ 248.2 
naw dewnes 4,450,000 . 7,220,000 - OII oO s ge 
United Kingdom.£ 54,610,000 . 131,460,000 - 210.319 O 


It is remarkable that Scotland possesses more wealth for popula- 
tion than England, and has become the richest country in the world, 
though so poorly gifted by Nature. Her fortune has quintupled 
since 1840, being now double that of Ireland, We may search Eu- 
ropean annals since the time of Alexander of Macedon, and we shall 
find nothing to equal the rise of Scotland in the above period, but 
it is a fact of which Scotchmen seem unaware; at least they never 
mention it.* The total value of the three kingdoms, computed from 
the Probate returns, was made up as follows: 


——-Millions §.—— Average per inhabitant, 


1840. 1877. 1840. 1877. 
Eenelanad ...cccces 3,320 , 6,552 7" £ 210 ; 262 
Scotland..... ccoe BD , 970 be 81 , 277 
econ csceny 308 ° 438 ti 38 : 83 


United Kingdom.3,824 7,900 ve 147 , 239 

F * Neither do they observe the decrease of crime in Scotland; the convictions in the years 
1840-42 averaged 1120 per million inhabitants pea and in 1876-80 only 570 per million, a 
decline of nearly fifty per cent., owing to which sixteen Scotch prisons have been recently 
closed for want of occupants, 
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The increase of wealth per inhabitant is much less striking in Eng- 
land than in the sister kingdoms, the condition of the latter having 
undergone a marvelous change. Forty years ago Scotland swarmed 
with beggars to such a degree that the sheriffs declared the state of 
the country was most alarming, and the farmers were so poor that 
they bled their cattle and cooked the blood for food. In Ireland 
three-fourths of the population went barefoot, and lived in hovels 
unfit for human habitation. Now all that is changed, and such is © 
the prosperity of the bulk of the people that the Savings-bank de- 
posits increased thirty-two per cent. between 1870 and 1880. 

Returning to consider the United Kingdom as a whole, it may be 
interesting to see how wealth was distributed among the three 
classes at the dates in question, viz.: 








-—No. of Families. —Millions £-—— Average per family 

| 1840. 1877. 1840. 1877. 1840. 1877. 
0 86,833 . 222,500 .. 2,507 . 5,728 .. £28,820 . £ 25,803 
Middle class... 782,100 . 1,824,400 .. 1,126 . 1,834 .. 1,439 . 1,005 
Working class.4,341,067 . 4,629,100 .. a... Se we 44. 86 
5,210,000 . 6,676,000 .. 3,824 . 7,960 .. 7. 1,394 


The average fortunes of the rich are eleven per cent. lower, 
those of the middle class thirty per cent. lower, the result of 
the spreading of wealth over a larger numerical area, while the 
condition of the working classes has improved too per cent. 
It is astonishing that, while the population of the island of 
Great Britain has risen sixty-three per cent. since 1840, the wages 
of workmen and even of maid-servants are now fifty per cent. higher. 
The consumption of food per inhabitant is the best test of im- 
provement in the working classes, viz.: 


1840. 1880. 1840. 1880. 
Tea, oz... 22 én 73 vous Sugar, Ibs,. 15 54 
Wheat.... 269 ea 358 inate Bsccescs 84 s 118 


At the same time the increase of depositors in Savings banks 
has been from three per cent. of the population to ten and one- 
half per cent., and the ratio of paupers has fallen to three per 
cent. of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, the lowest known 
since the beginning of the century. As a further instance of im- 
provement, the persons unable to sign the marriage register fell 
from forty-two per cent. in 1840 to twenty-three per cent in 1878. 

This “leveling up” of the middle and lower orders has been as 
gradual and steady as the growth of National wealth, as we shall 
see by considering the number of houses in the United Kingdom, 
and the proportion rated over £ 20 per annum: 


Nat. Wealth. No. of houses Rated Ratio 


Millions £. in U. Kingdom. over £ 20. of same. 
1840.... 3,824 on 4,507,500 wa 244,300 7 5.40 
1860.... 5,215 ee 4,864,800 ea 519,200 re 9.60 
1870.... 6,880 * 5,157,900 = 754,100 - 12.80 
1880.... 8,420 ae 5,868,600 - 1,002,400 a 14.50 


According to this standard it would appéar that persons in afflu- 
ent or easy circumstances, compared with population, are three 
times as numerous as in 1840. Moreover, this upward tendency is 
specially remarkable during the recent years of partial depression 
(but of . general advancement), as shown by the life assurance 
policies, viz: 
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Ratio to Families in 
United Kingdom. 


1875. 1880. 1875. 1880. 

Persons insured. 754,200 an 879,700 os 20 . ee 

£ 362,000,000 .. £ 422,000,000 .. £54 .. £4 
It would be easy to quote many other proofs that the diffusion 
of wealth which the Probate returns indicate is beyond all doubt 
or controversy, and that so far from the rich growing richer, they 
are not individually so wealthy as before, while the proportion of 
persons in middle fortune has doubled, and the condition of the 
working classes improved in even greater degree than the growth 


of capital. 
II.—DIFFUSION OF WEALTH ON THE CONTINENT. 


In studying the condition of countries it will be invariably found 
that wherever the middle class is most numerous, the public for- 
tune is most evenly distributed, and the National prosperity high- 
est. Thus we find that the class in question is three times as 
numerous in France as in Germany, and twice as numerous in the 
latter country as in Italy or Spain, while the ratio in Russia its 
lowest of all, being hardly one-tenth of what it is in Germany. 
The returns of income and of house valuation enable us to ascer- 
tain the numbers of the rich and middle class, and to arrive at 
their percentage in the general population, that is, compared with 
the total number of families in each country, viz: 

Percentage Middle Percentage 

Rich. of population. class. of population. 
158,210 ia 2.05 ee 1,666, 700 oe 21.64 
. 119,803 ‘a 1.28 one 686,250 ie 7.30 
- 0.55 pee 203,23 ““ 3-57 
0.72 vows 136, 100 o* 3.88 
0.15 oe 123,200 we 0.75 


There is no general standard of wealth, one Russian noble hav- 
ing an average income equal to four Spanish dukes, five and a 
half Italian princes, or six German barons, while the fortunes of 
the middle class vary in a similar manner. The above is simply 
a “conspectus” of the strength of the well-to-do classes on the 
Continent, of which we shall form a better idea by visiting, with 
our mind’s eye, the various countries in succession. 

France.—The classification of houses is the only guide we have 
in this country for the assessinent of incomes, but it is perhaps 
nearly as accurate as could be desired, viz: 


oa Average Amount in 
Families. income. millions £. 


1st class.... 158,210 sees £, 800 008 127 
2d »w .... 1,666,700 or 200 sees 333 
3d) «nese 5,879,310 nalines 85 ele 505 


7,704,220 sone £ 125 pees G65 

According to the tables of transfer of property, on which D’Au- 
diffret and De Foville naturally lay much stress, it appears that 
the National wealth has multiplied threefold in forty years, having 
risen from 2580 to 7900 millions sterling—that is, from £75 to 
£ 213 per inhabitant. At the same time there has been a wider 
diffusion of wealth, the Cotes Fonciéres showing that’ large estates 
have diminished by ten per cent., and those of medium size in- 
.creased fifteen per cent. The following return does not include 
any estate of less than an hectare (two and a half acres,) such 
being merely pauper holdings, and stands thus: 
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1842. 1858. 1881. 
Over £ 40 tax........ 16,310 - 15,870 - 14,774 
Under £ 40 tax...... 6,077,690 = 6,416,130 vn 6,928,226 


It appears that since 1842 there have been cut up 1536 large 
estates into 851,000 peasant farm-holdings. Even if we accept the 
French theory that the number of proprietors is exactly half that of 
Cotes Fonciéres, we still find 425,000 peasants have become land 
owners by means of thrift and industry. Nor have the working 
classes in the towns been less remarkable for these good qualities, 
since the Savings banks show the following progress: 


1840. 1860. 1880. 
No. of depositors..... 3ZII,0C0OO~— 1,126,000... 3,851,000 
Pa ébantesscewes £ 6,822,000 .. 13,514,000 .. 51,211,000 


This, however, only represents a small part of the popular savings, 
for when the loan of 1872 was emitted the number of French sub- 
scribers was 934,000, most of whom evidently purchased the stock 
for an investment, as we find the persons regularly enrolled as hold- 
ing rentes in their own name (without taking to-account those pay- 
able to bearer) have increased from 866,000 in 1870, to 1,252,000 in 
1878. Herein we see how widely wealth is becoming diffused 
among the people, the annual accumulations since 1875 having aver- 
aged 135 millions sterling, and the product of every tax exceeding 
the Minister’s estimates by twenty or thirty per cent. 


M. G. Mulhall in March No. of Contemporary Review. 





FINANCIAL CONDITION OF PERU. 


The assets of Peru consists almost wholly of her guano deposits, 
and in the multitude of wild statements which have been made con- 
cerning their extent, some definite figures are of interest. The Lon- 
don 7Zelegraph gives statistics from a Peruvian bondholder, show- 
ing that, making allowance for this year’s shipments, already con- 
tracted for, there will be left less than three hundred thousand 
tons of guano, containing not less than four or five per cent. of 
ammonia. In all the Peruvian deposits, supposing the net value 
of this guano to be $30 per ton, this would give a total of only 
$9,000,000, which is already hypothecated to the bondholders. As 
for the nitrates of which so much has been said, they are not 
the property of the Government at all, but belong to private in- 
dividuals, who work them on precisely the: same conditions as our 
miners do our veins of gold and silver. The resources of Peru 
are largely hypothecated as security for her bonded debt of some 
$225,000,000. In addition to this bonded indebtedness, Peru has 
domestic obligations which cannot be definitely ascertained, but 
which moderate estimates place at $1i25,000,000 more. Peru is 
evidently bankrupt, and, from all the facts in the case Chili has 
no choice in the matter of indemnity. She must require the cession 
of territory or release Peru altogether from what Peru’s most ar- 
dent sympathizers admit to be a just claim. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


PRODUCTION OF OPERATIVES. 


The operatives employed in the manufactures of England are 
stated to number 2,930,000 against 2,781,000 in Germany, 1,936,000 
in France, and 1,150,000 in Russia. The production per operative 
is given as—United Kingdom, f£ 224; France, £ 220; Germany, 
£103. In the principal textile manufactures, cotton and wool, the 
United Kingdom produces a total of the value of /£ 155,000,000; 
the United States, £84,000,000; France, £68,000,000; Germany, 
£ 48,000,000, 

CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

The Canada Co-operative Supply Association of Montreal is now 
in full operation, occupying large premises on Victoria Square, in 
which two wholesale firms formeriy did business. They have depart- 
ments for the following goods: Groceries, liquors, dry goods, jewelry, 
drugs, &c., stationery and fancy goods, and have already attracted a 
numerous c/zenfelle, membership being obtained by becoming a stock- 
holder, or by the payment of an annual fee of one dollar. Whether 
or not the venture will prove a lasting success, the fact nevertheless 
remains that a number of the leading city tradesmen find a falling 
off in their sales; and one of the principal retail dry goods men has 
advertised his intention of opening what he calls a co-operative 
grocery store, and generally “carrying the war into Africa.” The 
manager states that the sales, which were $800 in the first month 
after opening, were last month $36,000.—Monetary Times, Toronto. 


THE HOARDING OF GOLD. 


An addition, and by no means adequately appreciated, cause of 
stringency of money is the growth of the passion for hoarding 
gold among the lower classes with the increase of property. Our 
immense foreign population does not crave half as much for paper 
money as it does for gold. Some of them—the Italians, the Aus- 
trians, for instance—had some experience with paper money at 
home. They don’t know anything about the solidity of greenbacks, 
bank notes, bonds, and Savings banks. What they are anxious to 
get is a gold piece, and the moment they get it they hide it. 
Nothing but the opportunity of buying at a bargain land, cattle, 
or a house, ever brings these gold pieces out again. It has been 
calculated that some $ 200,000,000 have thus been abstracted from 
the circulation during the last three years of growing prosperity 
throughout the continent. Women represent a very important fac- 
tor in this hoarding process. A woman of almost any European 
nationality prefers a gold coin to a piece of clothing, a piece of 
furniture, or anything else, except, possibly, a piece of jewelry. 
An old Frenchman told me the other day that he avoids ever go- 
ing home with a gold piece in his pocket, for he is sure that his 
wife would steal it at night and try to persuade him the next 
morning that the coin must have rolled out of his pocket. “Yet 
she is a very honest woman,” added he. ‘‘She would never touch 
the bank notes, but her passion for hoarding gold is insatiable. I 
don’t mind it, though, for she will give it all back if a rainy day 
comes.’—TZhe Tradesman. 
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BOURSE GAMBLING. 


“The passion for bourse gambling,” says the Deéats, “has spread 
of late with a vertiginous rapidity in all classes of society. Even 
women have caught the infection. There is hardly a family which 
is not just now in anguish or in tears. The lesson is a rough one 
—let us hope it may be wholesome.” The practice of gambling 
in stocks, which has been carried to such an excess in Paris that 
in many of the best salons the jargon of the bourse is more often 
heard from ladies’ lips than even the gossip of society, to say 
nothing of literature and politics, is unfortunately by no means con- 
fined to Paris. The American papers have lately been lamenting 
the extent to which it is carried at Chicago, where the wives of 
speculators gamble for the rise or fall of the corn as regularly as 
their husbands; and there is something more than a suspicion that 
a good deal of the same kind of thing goes on in London. It is 
better concealed here, no doubt, but if a crash were to come, there 
are perhaps more houses within the four-mile radius than most 
people imagine where very disagreeable revelations would follow. 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 
FRENCH COMPANIES. 


The Paris Revue de la Finance et de l’ Industrie, a weekly financia 
paper, estimates the total capital of companies with a capital of up- 
wards of 100,000 francs, created in France during the past year, at 
2,340,197,000 francs, or, in English money, £ 93,608,000, which exceeds 
by £ 2,000,000 the total capital of companies started in England dur- 
ing the same period, as given in the Zzmes. Of this sum 1,207,189,000 
francs was the capital of companies started during the first six 
months, and 1,135,008,000 francs that of the second half of the year. 
An analysis of the items comprising the vast sum of money thus in- 
vested gives the following results: Banks, 415,400,000 francs 
(£16,717,000) ; insurance companies, 28,600,000 francs; metallurgical 
companies, 82,725,939 francs; railway and other carrying companies, 
98,928,000 francs ; mining and quarrying companies, 44,500,000 francs ; 
lighting and water companies, 19,400,000 francs ; newspapers, 33,200,000 
francs; land-and - house - property companies (soczetes zmmobilzeres ), 
173,427,000 francs; miscellaneous, 238,817,500 francs. After reading 
the foregoing, will any one be surprised at the general “ burst-up” 
recently witnessed in Paris. They will only be astonished that such 
a number of wild financial schemes could be worked up in so short 
a time, and find dupes among men of capital to invest in them. 
The cause of the flurry explains why its effect has been so lightly 
felt outside of France. 


PROPERTY OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 


An estimate has been published of the municipal estate of the 
city of Paris, and it is curious and imposing, all national monuments 
and buildings situated in Paris being left out of the reckoning. 
This estimate shows property of one kind and another valued at 
$ 212,000,000, in which sum are included sixty-four churches worth 
nearly $35,000,000, twenty barracks worth $5,000,000, 143 primary 
schools set down at $12,500,000, nineteen cemeteries at $6,500,000, 
forty-four parks and squares at nearly $55,000,000, and ninety-six 
statues and fountains at $700,000. 

CONDITION OF ENGLISH TENANTS. 
There are one hundred thousand tenants in arrears in Ireland. 


An equally startling statement might be made with reference to the 
English tenantry. At the recent audit of Guy’s Hospital estate in 
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Lincolnshire only two out of the whole number of tenants paid up. 
Yet the trustees of the great medical charity of Southwark are 
among the best of landlords, and their Lincolnshire estate is per- 
haps the finest producing area in the country. People unfamiliar 
with the agricultural districts of this country have not the re- 
motest idea of the terrible straits the farmers are in. One of 
the largest cultivators in Lincolnshire recently assured me that he 
did not believe there were half-a-dozen tenants in the Fen District 
who could pav 2os. in the pound were they to be pulled up to-mor- 
row. 
AGRICULTURE IN ITALY. 

The general conditions of agriculture in Italy are becoming more 
and more difficult. Italian silks have been supplanted by those 
from Asia; Italian rice is unsold in consequence of competition with 
India and Burmah; the grain of America has occasioned a great 
depreciation of home-grown grain in the market; cattle are no longer 
sought after since Europe is inundated with American meat, sold 
at a low price; and from one end to the other of Italy one sees 
daily our young and robust peasantry emigrating by hundreds to 
gain their bread in a foreign land. In one word, misery is on the 
increase. How to remedy so many evils but by seeking other and 
remunerative productions? The cultivation of tea is recommended. 
It grows easily between the 21st deg. and 45th deg. of north lati- 
tude, and may be seen flourishing in Puglia and Sicily, but up to 
the present time it has been cultivated only for ornamentation. 
This important subject has not been overlooked by the Govern- 
ment, and the seed of tea has been imported two seasons under 
official auspices. . . . At present the cultivation of it is purely 
experimental, but climate and soil are both well adapted to it, and 
should it succeed, Italy may hereafter supply the breakfast and tea 
tables of the North. A somewhat more doubtful experiment is be- 
ing made with the cultivation of what is sold in some parts of 
this country as “ American coffee.” It is grown largely in the 
neighborhood of Lecce, and is sold in Florence and Milan. j 
A very pretty shrub it is, but it has no relation whatever to the 
coffee plant; it is connected rather with the genus of plants called 
Aristolochia. The country people, however, grow it and consume 
it. The bean is similar to that of the coffee plant, and when . 
mixed with coffee is not unpleasant, indeed it may be compared 
in its effects to chicory. , It will scarcely add much to 
the agricultural produce of the country. It has, however, taken 
the fancy of many of the Southern Italians, and as such is a fea- 
ture well worth noting. 


TREES IN GERMANY. 


The greatest effort is made to preserve the forests of Germany 
and to increase the forest acreage (about $500,000 being annually 
expended in replanting by the State), and the imports exceed the 
exports by over 2,000 tons. There are about 43,000,000 acres of 
forest in Austria. Austria, however, has so recklessly cut her 
forests that she is now obliged to buy most of her timber in Bosnia 
and Montenegro. Servia, Roumania and Portugal have good forests, 
but the fine forests of Italy and Spain are so situated that they 
cannot reach a market when cut. It would seem that the United 
States might profitably follow the example of Germany and save 
her forests. South Australia is at present engaged in this work 
and planting trees on an extensive scale.—Aoston Globe. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE NATIONAL BANKING ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


The following opinion by the Attorney-General of the United States was 
given the 23d of February, and addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury : 


Sir :—Yours of the first inst. inclosed a communication from the Comptroller 
of the Currency, dated the tenth ult., suggesting certain questions, to which 
you request my attention. I have since carefully examined these questions, 
and now have the honor to submit my opinions thereon. They are as follows: 

First--Can National banking associations organized under the Act of Feb. 25, 
1863, amend their articles of association? (See section 12 of this Act.) 

Second—If so, can associations so organized for a period of less than 20 years 
from the date of the act, under the terms of section 11, amend their articles of 
association and obtain the full period of 20 years from the date of the act? 
(See sections 5, 6, and 11 of the Act of Feb. 25, 1863.) 

Third—Would an amendment of articles of association changing the max- 
imum originally determined be consistent with law, provided the new maxi- 
imum be determined by the Comptroller of the Currency? (See sections 5133, 
5139, and 5142 Revised Statutes.) ; 

Fourth—Would an amendment increasing the number of Directors originally 
adopted be inconsistent with the terms of section 5139 Revised Statutes, which 
provides that no change shall be made by which the rights, etc., of creditors 
shall be impaired? (See section 5145 Revised Statutes.) ®. 

Fifth—-When the periods of succession of National banking associations organ- 
ized under any of the laws of Congress expire, is there anything in the present 
National banking laws of the United States to prevent om who may have 
been stockholders of expiring corporations from organizing new National bank- 
ing associations with the same name as those formerly possessed by the expir- 
ing associations, provided such names are taken with the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency? 

Sixth—Is there anything to prevent National banking associations whose peri- 
ods of succession expire from converting into State banks under the enabling 
acts of the various States and subsequent reconverting, under section 5154 Re- 
vised Statutes, into National banking associations with names which had been 
previously held by the associations whose corporate existence had expired, 
particularly in States where there are also laws enabling State banks to convert 
into National banking associations? How would it be if there were such ena- 
bling acts as the ones mentioned ? 

The first two questions which relate to the amendment of their articles of 
association by National banks organized under the act of February 25, 1863, 
may be appropriately considered together. The formation of National banking 
associations under that act was regulated by the fifth and sixth sections thereof, 
which provided that persons (of whom the number was not to be less than 
five ) uniting to form such an association should, under their hands and seals, 
make a certificate specifying its name, its place of business, the amount of its 
capital stock, and the number of shares into which the same is divided, together 
with the names and places of residence of the shareholders and the number of 
shares held by each. This organization certificate when duly acknowledged was 
to be transmitted, along with a copy of the articles of association adopted, to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, who was required to record and carefully 
preserve both instruments in his office. Section 11 of the same act declared 
that every association so formed ‘‘may make and use a common seal, and 
shall have succession by the name designated in its articles of association and 
for the period limited therein, not, however, exceeding 20 years from the pas- 
sage of this act,’”” and by such name may contract, sue and be sued, etc., 
and make by-laws approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States or the provisions of this act for the 
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election of Directors, the management of its property, the regulation of its 
affairs, and for the transfer of its stock, etc. ‘Thus an association, formed as 
above, was created into a corporation of limited duration, the organization cer- 
tificate and articles of association, together with the provisions of the statute 
by which corporate powers were conferred and their exercise regulated, consti- 
tuting as it were its charter. Such corporation, on certain preliminary require- 
ments being complied with (see sections 7, 9, 10, 15, 16), was authorized to 
carry on the business of banking’ by issuing circulating notes, discounting 
bills, receiving deposits, etc , in accordance with the provisions of that act. 
(See section 11.) The articles of association are in themselves a contract, 
which is fundamental in its character, and is binding upon all the parties 
thereto as far as it does not contravene the law. Yet, when regarded irre- 
spective of the statute, they, (like articles of copartnership ) would undoubtedly 
be subject to any modification, though they could not be varied or altered 
without the consent of each party unless the articles otherwise provided. By 
section 12 of the Act of 1863, it is delared that “‘no change shall be made 
in the article of association by which the rights, remedies, or security of 
the existing creditors of the association shall be impaired.” This provision is 
re-enacted in section 12 of the Act of June 3, 1864, and also in section 5139 
Revised Statutes. Here, in forbidding certain changes in the articles the 
power to change them is impliedly recognized, and they are, in this regard, 
left to be dealt with upon the footing of a contract simply. In view of this 
legislative recognition of the power to change it must be deemed that National 
banking associations, organized under the Act of 1863 may amend their arti- 
cles of association provided the amendment is not prohibited by or inconsistent 
with the statute. Recurring to the provisions of section 11, above, it will be 
seen that @ banking association formed under the Act of 1863 is granted ‘‘suc- 
cession by the name designated in its articles of association and for the pe- 
riod limited therein,” not exceeding twenty years from the passage of the act. 
The effect of this provision is the same as if the name designated in the arti- 
cles and the period limited therein were, at the time when the corporation 
comes into existence, expressly embodied in the section. Both the one and 
the other become then fixed by force of the statute, and must so remain un- 
til Congress authorizes a change. In neither can this be accomplished by an 
amendment of the articles alone. I remark in this connection that numerous 
special acts have been enacted, permitting a change of name by associations 
particularly described therein. Such legislation is indicative of the sens: of 
Congress on this point. 

In answer to the first and second questions submitted, I accordingly reply: 
1, That associations organized under the Act of Feb. 25, 1863, can, in my opin- 
ion, amend their articles where this does not conflict with the provisions of 
the statute. 2. That associations so organized for a period of less than twenty 
years from the date of the act cannot, in my opinion, by amending their arti- 
cles extend the period to twenty years from that date. 

The next question (the third ) relates to the increase of capital stock. Sec- 
tion 5142 Revised Statutes enacts: ‘* Any association formed under this title 
may, by its articles of association, provide for an increase of its capital from 
time to time, as may be deemed expedient, subject to the limitations of this 
title ; but the maximum of such increase to be provided in the articles of as- 
sociation shall be determined by the Comptroller of the Currency,” etc. When 
articles of association provide for an increase of capital, and the maximum of 
such increase is once fixed by the determination of the Comptroller I am of 
opinion that both his power and that of the association over the subject are 
exhausted, and that a further increase and a new maximum cannot be effected 
by amendment of the articles, The power to amend, recognized in section 
5139, even if it could be used to introduce in the articles a provision for an 
increase of capital under section 5142, where such provision is not already 
contained therein, is necessarily controlled by the terms and limitations of the 
latter section. I accordingly answer the third question in the affirmative. 

In regard to the fourth question, [ submit that an amendment of the arti- 
cles providing for an increase of the number of Directors would not be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of 5139 Revised Statutes, that ‘‘no change shall be 
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made in the articles of association by which the rights, remedies, or security of 
the existing creditors of the association shall be impaired.” Obviously, such 
an amendment, which concerns only the government of the corporate body, 
would not affect the legal rights or remedies of creditors, or in contemplation 
of law their security. 

To the fifth question I reply: The present National banking laws do not 
forbid the stockholders of an expiring corporation from organizing a new bank- 
ing association, nor from assuming the name of the old corporation with the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency: and in the absence of any prohi- 
bition to that effect, no legal obstacle to the formation of a new association by 
such stockholders and the adoption of the name of the old association would 
in my opinion exist. 

To the remaining question I reply that I do not know of anything to pre- 
vent a National banking association, upon the expiration of the period limited 
for its duration, from being converted into a State bank under the laws of the 
State, provided it has liquidated its affairs agreeably to the laws of Congress ; 
nor after it has thus become a State bank to prevent such bank from being con- 
verted back into a National banking association under section 5154 Revised Stat- 
utes, and adopting the name of the expired corporation with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. To enable a State bank so to reconvert 
itself into a National banking association, authority from the State is not nec- 
essary. (Casey v. Galli, 94 U. S., 673.) 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 


The Superintendent of the Bank Department of New York, A. B. Hepburn, 
has presented to the Legislature his annual report relative to Savings banks. 
The resources of all institutions reporting to the department on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1882, were: Savings banks, $ 443,047,414; banks of discount and deposit, 
$ 113,498,972 ; trust companies, $ 122,011,860 ; safe-deposit companies, $ 2,021,- 
836 ; total, $ 680,580,082. There are many building, mutual loan, and accom- 
modating fund associations. Mr. Hepburn says, reporting to the department, 
but the returns are so incomplete that no accurate statement of resources can 
be made. The number of Savings banks reporting to the Superintendent, Jan. 
I, 1882, was 127. During the year the Port Jervis Savings Bank went into 
liquidation. Twelve of the Savings banks are in process of voluntary liquidation. 
Eleven of the number have received no deposits during the year, and are prac- 
tically closed, requiring only the transfer to the Superintendent of the trifling 
balances held by each to complete their final dissolution, The names of and 
the amount of deposits held by each, are as follows: Hope Savings Bank, Al- 
bany, amount due depositors, $ 320.71 ; Chautauqua County Savings Bank, Fredo- 
nia, $66.38; Southern Tier Savings Bank, Elmira, $1,058.74; Clinton County . 
Savings Bank, Plattsburgh, $751.31; Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
$ 367.93; Park Savings Bank, Brooklyn, $329.44; Equitable Savings Institu- 
tion, New York City, $171.71; Whitestone Savings Bank, Whitestone, $ 557.78 ; 
Central Savings Bank, Troy, $666.88; Manufacturers’ Savings Bank, Troy, 
$ 537.34; and White Plains Savings Bank, White Plains, $547.29. The num- 
ber of banks engaged in active business is 115. On July 2oth, 1881, a certi- 
ficate of authorization was granted to the Queen City Dime Savings Bank of 
Buffalo. The bank has not yet opened for business. 

Since the passage of the Act of 1879, providing for the closing and dissolution 
of Savings banks, the representatives of nine banks have transferred the re- 
maining unciaimed balances to the Superintendent, and have been discharged 
from their respective trusts. They are as follows: Richard M. Bent, Receiver 
of the failed New Amsterdam Savings Bank, of New York City, Oct. 9, 1879, 
deposited $429.79 of unclaimed balances due to 459 depositors. Seventy-seven 
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cents has been repaid to one depositor. William M. Banks, Receiver of the 
failed Security Savings Bank, of New York City, Dec. 16, 1879, deposited 
$ 1865.72 of unclaimed balances due to 1180 depositors. The amount of 
$ 240.56 has been repaid to sixteen depositors. The trustees of the Newtown 
Savings Bank, of Winfield Junction, having voluntarily closed that bank on Dec. 
27, 1879, deposited $1.40 of unclaimed balances due to two depositors. B. 
Platt Carpenter, Receiver of the failed Haverstraw Savings Bank, of Haver- 
Straw, Jan. 23, 1880, deposited $596.04 of unclaimed balances due to 251 
depositors. The amount of $240.27 has been repaid to nine depositors. The. 
Receivers of the Oriental Savings Bank, of New York City, Nov. 15, 1880, 
deposited $2255.50 of unclaimed balances due to 6093 depositors. The 
amount of $6%.07 has been repaid to eight depositors. Frank Thompson, 
Receiver of the Abingdon Square Savings Bank, New York City, June 13, 
1881, deposited $930.37 of unclaimed balances due to 452 depositors. The 
amount of $6.02 has been repaid to one depositor. ‘The trustees of the Port 
Jervis Savings Bank, of Port Jervis, having voluntarily closed the bank, Dec, 
22, 1881, deposited $251.97 of unclaimed balances due to five depositors. 
Samuel B. White, Receiver of the Traders’ Savings Bank, of New York City, 
Dec. 30, 1881, deposited an assignment of a judgment against Alexander M. 
Lesley, and $ 547.32 of unclaimed balances due to 487 depositors. D. O. Brad- 
ley, Receiver of the Mutual Benefit Savings Bank, of New York City, Dec. 
31, 1881, deposited $7554.86 of unclaimed balances due to 1346 depositors. 
The Receiver of or Assignee in Bankruptcy of the Market Savings Bank, of 
New York City, has neglected to make any report, and has made no response 
whatever to the requisition of the department. The bank failed in January, 
1872. Mr. Hepburn says that there seems to be a general inability on the part of 
the public to ascertain the condition of this institution. He has no information 
as to the seven banks closed prior to January, 1882, other than a list of de- 
positors and unclaimed balances due them. 

The Superintendent sets forth that while dividends paid to depositors have 
been diminishing year by year, the expense of management has _ remained 
about the same. ‘‘ The salaries of officers,” he continues, ‘‘ were fixed at a 
period of inflated currency, and costly living. Our currency has attained a 
specie basis, and the purchasing power of a dollar being largely increased and 
salaries and wages generally reduced; still, Savings-bank salaries remain com- 
paratively unchanged. To justify this there exists the fact that deposits during 
the past three years have increased nearly $99,000,000. The interest of de- 
positors demand that competent officers be employed and salaries sufficient to 
command such service be paid. There is just as much difference in the value of 
men as in any other element of expense that enters into the cost of any en- 
terprise. Neither does the expense of bank management in rural New Enyland, 
without due allowance, form a proper criterion for determining what should be 
the expense of bank management in New York. In no case are the under 
employees overpaid, nor is it true that the officers as a rule are overpaid, 
Trustees, under the rigid accountability and responsibility which the law im- 
poses, are entitled to the protection of having the banks managed by compe- 
tent and efficient officers. There are instances, and too many of them, in which 
parties receive salaries out of proportion to the services they render, I 
think the reduction in dividends should have a correlation in the expense of 
management. And I trust that Trustees, in the interest of depositors whose 
dividends are so much reduced, and in the interest of the banks themselves, 
will carefully scrutinize their line of expenses, and enforce retrenchment wher- 
ever it is possible. 

“The available fund is $43,536,884, an increase of $8,088,019, since last 
year. The amount loaned upon collaterals during the past year has increased 
$17,871,995. The collaterals are almost wholly Government bonds. The /i- 
nancial Chronicle, on Dec. 31, 1881, published statistics showing a gradual rise 
in the rate of interest paid upon prime commercial paper during the three pre- 
ceding years. Should the rate of interest, which for the year 1881 averaged 
from four and three-fourths to five and one-half per cent., continue to advance 
it must have an appreciable effect upon the premiums commanded by our best 
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securities. I think, however, the effect will be inappreciable upon United 
States bonds. A short time ago, when popular favor changed from short to 
long-time bonds many investors lost by depreciation what was equivalent to 
two and three years’ interest. This feeling of uncertainty as to the future rate 
of interest explains the hesitancy of banks to make permanent investments at 
the very high premiums they would be compelled to pay, and consequent in- 
crease of the available fund. In framing the general Savings-bank law, great 
care was taken to separate the business of Savings banks from that of dis- 
count banks and trust companies in order to avoid all jealousies and rivalries, 
and secure to the funds of depositors greater permanency and security of invest- 
ment. I believe there is no better policy than compliance with the law as 
it now stands. The Savings Bank of Utica does not receive to exceed $50 
from any depositor at one time. The Bowery will not receive to exceed 
$250 for the period of six months. Other banks have equally salutary regu- 
lations. ” 

Mr. Hepburn deplores the issuance and repudiation of municipal bonds in 
this State, andadds: ‘‘ Under the holdings of our own courts the validity of 
but few issues of town bonds could be established. Had not the United States 
courts, possessing concurrent jurisdiction, antagonized our State courts and 
held that these bonds, regular upon their face and in conformity to the stat- 
ute under which they were issued, in the hands of a bona fide holder for 
value, must be paid, the possession of these securities would have been ruin- 
ous to many banks. ‘The dearest way to pay a debt is to repudiate it.’ 
Nothing could justify repudiation, not even from the low stand-point of self- 
ish interest. Scathing have been our criticisms upon the attitude of repudi- 
ation assumed by the South. And while nothing could justify her action, 
yet she had the suffering, poverty and oppression that always afflict a con- 
quered people, to provoke it. What shall we say, then, of the various local- 
ities of our own State—a State wealthy and prosperous beyond her sisters— 
that in the full tide of prosperity blacken our escutcheon by repudiating 
their obligations—obligations whose supposed sacredness had designated them 
as a proper investment for trust funds? Every corporation at the time of 
declaring a dividend, should be required to publish a verified statement of the 
date upon which such dividend is declared. Such information should not be 
locked up in the Board of Directors, to be exploded upon the market at some 
desirable time, either to appreciate or depreciate the stock. The public, as 
individuals, furnished the money to build and equip railroads, and own their 
stock and bonds. Why should not these roads furnish them the information 
necessary to make their investments intelligently? Why should they not pos- 
sess the data upon which to determine in their own minds, upon business 
principles, the value of a stock or bond? The leading capitalists of the 
country, who are the directors of our great corporations—these trustees—take 
advantage of their positions to gamble with the future, discounting its pos- 
sibilities, and heaping upon corporations an amount of indebtedness which 
will require the prosperity and development of the next generation to render 
dividend paying.” 

In referring to the intimate relations and close sympathy which telegraph 
and eable have established between the money centers of the Old World and 
the New, Mr. Hepburn says that it cannot be better illustrated than by the fact 
that a bank failure in Newark ‘‘serves to unsettle and mark down prices in 
London and on the Bourse, while the failure of the Union Générale, in France, 
produces a corresponding depression in Wall Street. The reduction of our National 
debt during the past year was $ 133,690,018. Should the same rate of reduction 
continue, the entire debt would be paid off in about fourteen years. This 
however, is impossible, as the four per cents do not mature until 1907. There 
is no propriety nor sound public policy in this rapid payment of the public 
debt. The present generation has sustained the physical burdens of the war 
which gave rise to that debt. Succeeding generations should, in equity, be 
left to sustain a portion of the financial burdens.” 

The banks are required to, and certainly do, he says, pay as high a rate of 
dividend as prudent management will justify. It seems to him that conviction 
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of the unwisdom and impolicy of subjecting these institutions to taxation must 
follow an examination of tables showing the rate of interest paid to depositors 
in Savings banks, the rate of taxation, and the remaining percentage. He 
asks the question, How far do they escape taxation? and continues: ‘ The 
total resources of these banks at market value of securities is $ 443,047,414; 
at par value, $ 408,761,601. From this total deduct $ 155,133,760, United 
States bonds, which in all hands and everywhere are exempt from tax- 
ation, and we have left $253,627.841. Deduct real estate owned which is 
taxed where situated for both general and local purposes, $9,527,517, and we 
have left $ 244,100,324. There is loaned on bond and mortgage $91,401,641. 
The real estate securing these loans is fully taxed, and surely a Legislature 
attempting reform and seeking to apportion the burdens of taxation more equita- 
bly would not impose a double taxation, whatever might be their views as to 
the equities existing between mortgagee and mortgagor as to who ought to pay 
the tax. Deducting this sum we have left $ 152,698,683. There are $ 38,939, 
288 of available fund which is on deposit with different banks, or loaned to 
bankers on collaterals. This sum pays in the hands of depositories and borrow- 
ers the Government tax levied upon deposits, one-half of one per cent. To im- 
pose a greater tax upon Savings-bank deposits than is imposed upon discount- 
bank deposits would drive deposits to the discount banks. Hence, deducting 
this sum already taxed one-half of one per cent., we have left $113,759, 395. 
This sum is exempt from taxation, except that the United States Covern- 
ment imposes a tax of one-half of one per cent. on the excess of all deposits 
over $2000. The entire amount that escapes taxation is $ 113,759,395, be- 
longing to 1,036,106 depositors, an average exemption of § 109.79. 

‘¢] venture the assertion that out of the 5,082,871 inhabitants of this State, 
you could not select another 1,036,106 citizens who would not have twice that 
sum which escapes taxation altogether. The specific articles exempted from 
taxation by the Revised Statutes, plus the $250 exemption accorded to house- 
holders by chapter 782, Laws of 1866, make a total exemption (depending 
for amount upon the quality of the goods, &c.,) easily averaging $500. There 
was raised by taxation, general and local, in this State last year for the sup- 
port of public education, $10,450,524, aside from all moneys received from in- 
vested funds. There was expended during the year 1880—the latest statistics 
available—for the support of the poor, $8,482,648. Over $5,000,000 of this 
sum was raised by direct taxation. The above sum does not include any pri- 
vate charity. Shall the State, adhering to the foregoing exemptions, single out 
Savings banks for taxation? Has not history vindicated the wisdom of Gov- 
ernment in fostering and strengthening these institutions, whose functions are 
auxiliary to Government itself? Is it not apparent that any tax imposed upon 
these banks must impair their strength and usefulness? And that all revenue 
the Government might receive from this source, with added volume, must an- 
nually swell the taxes raised for the support of the poor? Many banks pay no 
interest on amounts in excess of $5000; some of the most conservative, none 
in excess of $ 3000, and others graduate the rate with a maximum of $500 or 
® 1000, diminishing as the amount increases. Some few of the banks have 
very large deposits, generally the result of money being left with them to 
double, treble or quadruple. It matters not how these deposits came to their 
present amount. They have no right in a Savings bank. It is their presence 
that gives color to the charge that the banks are being used by capitalists, and 
specially invites attempts at taxation. I regard it as the imperative duty of 
trustees of banks having such deposits, acting up to the spirit of the law, to 
exercise the discretionary power given them and compel the withdrawal of such 
deposits. This they can easily do by resolving not to pay interest on an ex- 
cess of $3000 in any deposit. I think it would be wise were the Legislature 
to enact such a limitation into law.” 

Regarding the organization of Postal Savings banks, Mr. Hepburn says that 
the reasons put forward why the Government should take this step are that the 
Government would conserve its own interest by getting cheap money, and would 
at the same time be exercising its paternal functions by affording a safe and con- 
venient depository for its poorer citizens, Thus the interests of the Govern- 
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ment and the public would both be consulted. The proposition is, continues 
Mr. Hepburn, to establish Postal Savings banks, in the discretion of the Post- 
master-General, at any office where the salary of the Postmaster equals $500 
per annum ; that the Government shall pay three per cent. upon the deposits 
received, of which two per cent. shall go to the depositors and one per cent. 
for expense of managing the banks. He continues: ‘‘ At least ten per cent. 
of deposits must be retained in the different Postal Savings banks, earning the 
Government absolutely nothing, as an available fund from which to pay depos- 
itors as they call for their money. State institutions make temporary deposits 
of their available funds in banks and trust companies, and receive on their bal- 
ances from two to four per cent. Postal Savings banks cannot loan or deposit 
this available fund without abandoning the claim to superior security, or else 
make the United States Government responsible for the financial ventures of a 
class of office-holders who are supposed to know little of finance. In any event 
deposits will cost the Government three per cent., plus the interest lost on the 
available fund. 

‘‘The Government can to-day borrow all the money it wants at three per 
cent., in exchange for its bonds, without assuming the cumbersome and expen- 
sive management of these institutions. Surely, so far as cheap money is con- 
cerned, the Government has nothing to gain. There are, in round numbers, 
$ 551,000,000 of extended 3%-per-cent. bonds. Suppose Postal Savings banks 
were established and proved as popular as their friends claim, what would the 
Government do with the money? They could not receive more than the above 
sum, for only so much of the National debt is due. Our revenues reduced the 
debt $ 133,690,018 last year, and we may assume the reduction will approxim- 
ate that sum this year. No other bonds fall due until 1891, and then only 
$ 250,000,000, and after that, none until 1907. (True, the ‘currency sixes’ 
begin to mature in 1895, but they are only guaranteed by the Government, and 
will be paid by the railroads for whose benefit they were issued.) The Gov- 
ernment cannot, by purchasing its own bonds, create a sinking fund with which 
to meet these maturing obligations, without sending them to such a premium 
that the interest saved would be materially less than the interest paid upon de- 
posits. In which contingency it is proposed that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall invest in ‘approved State, county, or municipal bonds.’ (Money’s 
bill.) The Government, through its Post Offices, is thus to be launched into 
a general banking business of this character. It may be a fact, but it is yet to 
be demonstrated, that the highest degree of economy or efficiency exists in 
Government service. Certainly, from a governmental stand-point, there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to be gained by creating such banks. On the con- 
trary, there is much risk to be incurred. And a civil service, not altogether 
above criticism, would be placed in the way of great temptation. There is not 
a single safeguard that the general Government can throw around the manage- 
ment of Postal Savings banks that any State cannot, with equal facility, throw 
around the management of its Savings banks. There is nothing in the situation 
to justify the Government in departing from the strict rule of public economy 
to exercise its paternal functions. While there are many subjects of legislation 
which, in our growth and commercial development, have transcended State con- 
trol, the creation and regulation of Savings banks is one which may, with emi- 
nent propriety, be left to State management.”’ 

The Superintendent reports that eleven trust companies reported, on January 
I, 1882, assets, $122,011,859.57; liabilities. $113,254,533.56; surplus, 
$ 8,757,326.01. The Metropolitan Trust Company commenced businesss De- 
cember 1, 1881, and on January 1, 1882, reported assets amounting to 
$ 1, 393,284.07, and a surplus of $14,480.18. 


ee 





MENDED MUTILATED CoINs.—An extensive business has recently been car- 
ried on throughout the country in ‘‘mending” mutilated coins by filling up the 
holes with gold or silver. The Director of the Mint, upon having his attention 
called to the practice, has decided that as soon as a coin is mutilated it ceases 
to be a coin and is simply bullion, and no patching of it can make it good. 
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cargo for a large modern ship. The distribution of 





Bureau : 
Total bullion 
Continent. product. 

tt incdecinenetne weenie $ 101,558,348 
er 1,993,800 
Ere re 29,018,223 
Europe, including Russia in Asia..... 39,607,271 
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product of bullion is shown in the following table publi 


The work of gathering information about the producti 
metals in the United States was intrusted by Superintendent Walker to 
Mr. Clarence King, who divided the field into three parts—the Pacific Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at San Francisco; the Rocky Mountain Division, with 
headquarters at Denver, and the Eastern Division, with headquarters at New- 
port, R. I. In the course of the work 2292 mines were examined and 413 
mills and smelting-works. The production by States and geographical divisions 
for the census year ending May 31, 1880, is shown in the following table : 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


The United States produce one-third of the gold and one-half of the 
silver which are taken from the earth in the whole world each year. 
The gold produced in this country in the census year 1880 amounted to 
five ordinary car-loads, and the silver would have loaded a train of 1 
freight cars of the usual capacity. This annual product would make a full 
e world’s annual 


shed by the Census 
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centage. 
55-78 
I.10 
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.76 
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Total. 
$ 6,002 
2,537,790 
18,301,828 
1,944,203 
17,318,909 
1,125,494 
35274, 301 
136,819 


$ 44,645,406 





$ 19,249,172 








$ 27,795,675 
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SUMMARY. 
Pacific Division........ $25,176,000 .. $19,469,406 .. $44,645,406 
Division of the Rocky - ‘a 
Ss cae coceee 7,878,183  .. 19,917,492 .. 27,795,675 
Eastern Division....... 239,040 .. 49,586 .. 289,2 
i 00 b0bsaectbe $ 33,293,823 .. $39,436,484 .. $72,730,307 


Some gold and silver was produced which is not accounted for in this table. 
The value of gold nuggets and ore annually added to the cabinets of collectors 
is probably $150,000, and the silver ore thus preserved amounts to about 
$50,000. About $50,000 worth of gold quartz is made into jewelry and sou- 
venirs. In handling goid dust as currency the annual loss is about $ 10,000, 
and perhaps $30,000 is lost in melting and assaying. These additions would 
raise the total to $73.020,307. California still holds the first place in produc- 
tion of gold. The vast deposits of auriferous gravel continue to yield largely, 
though their final exhaustion, in view of the enormous hydraulic operations now 
going on, must be expected at no distant day. The State furnishes 71.47 per 
cent. of the total product of placer mines, and 51.38 per cent. of the product 
of deep mines. The discoveries in the Bodie district added greatly to the deep- 
mine product. The amonnt of silver produced i$ comparatively small. The 
gold production is $108.30 per square mile. The decrease of the yield of the 
Comstock lode has caused a considerable decline in the product of Nevada. In 
1876 the Comstock yielded $ 18,002,906 in gold and $ 20,570,078 in silver, but 
in the census year the yield of the entire Comstock district and outlying veins 
was only $6,922,830 for both gold and silver. The placer yield of Nevada is 
insignificant. No important gravel deposits havinge suitable water supply are 
known to exist. The yield in Utah is from a comparatively few rich claims, 
and varies but little from year to year. The placer yield was only $20,000, 
More than half the ore is milled, although the ‘Territory’s mining is generally 
regarded as dependent upon smelting works. The development of the Tomb- 
stone district has given a marked impulse to mining in Arizona. The placer 
yield is only $30,000. Since 1876 the yield in Idaho has depended largely 
upon the old placer mines of Boisé basin. The pamec of 1876 in San Fran- 
cisco seriously affected the Owhyee mines which had contributed heavily to the 
annual output. The proportion of placer to deep-mine gold in Idaho is as 
sixty to forty. The census examination was made too early to include the de- 
velopments in the Wood River country and the Yankee Fork region. Mr. 
King predicted when he wrote the census report that the output of Idaho 
would be doubled in two years. Mining is overshadowed in Oregon by other 
industries. Nearly all the deep-mine gold in the State is taken from the 
quartz veifis of Baker County. Gold quartz mining is conducted on a small 
scale in Yakima County, Washington Territory, and the Upper Columbia 
placers furnish more than one-half of the Territory’s placer yield. Alaska con- 
tains many gold-bearing districts, but the yield has been small. In the census 
year $5,951 in placer gold was sent to the San Francisco mint. Colorado had 
suddenly risen to the first rank as a producer of the precious metals, although 
as a producer of gold the State was fourth in the census year. Including lead 
and copper, the product was $22,750,000. The placer yield in that year was 
small. The Black Hills mines furnish Dakota’s yield. The placer product was 
about $50,000. Two-thirds of the deep-mine product of Montana is milled. 
The gravel deposits are valuable, and it is estimated that the placer yield is 
$ 1,162,906. The mines of New Mexico, in 1880, were awaiting the extension 
of railroads. Many of these mines were difficult and even dangerous of access, 
The Census Bureau’s work there was affected by the assassination of Col. 
Charles Potter, the expert in charge of the Territory, There is rich placer 
ground in New Mexico, but for want of water but little gold has been ob- 
tained from it. In Wyoming, the actual production was confined to Sweetwater 
County. The average fineness of placer gold in the United States is .876. 
Of the ore mined in the census year, 91.39 per cent. 'n tonnage was treated 
at the reduction works, and 8,61 per cent. was left on the dumps. The aver- 
age result of the working treatment, as compared with assay value, was 81.86 
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per cent. of the gold contents, 79.68 per cent. of the silver, and 80.40 per 
cent. in all. The highest average yield was from the Arizona ores—$ 7.01 
gold, and $86.24 silver, per ton. Of the total gold product of the country, 64 
per cent. came from deep mines, and 36 per cent from hydraulic, placer, 
drift, and river mines. The total coinage for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1880, was $84,370,144, of which $56,157,735 was gold. The total coinage 
of the United States from 1793 to June 30, 1880, was $ 1,438,719,925, of 
which $1,133,103,322 was gold. It is estimated, by means of mint records and 
the reports of manufacturers, that the amount of gold consumed in the arts 
in the year ending June 30, 1880, was $10,000,000, and of silver $ 5,000,000. 
Of this $5,500,000 in gold and $4,000,000 in silver were of domestic bullion 
produced in the year; $2,500,000 in gold, and $600,000 in silver were United 
States coin. and the remainder was old manufactured articles and foreign coin. 
The consumption of precious metals in the industries and arts in the census 
year is shown in the following table: 
Manufactures. Gold. Silver. Total, 
Watches and jewelry $6,517,986 .. $959,642 .. $7,477,628 
Watch cases and manufactures. 1,202,872 .. 1,817,248 .. 3,020,120 
Gold leaf and plate 850,929 .. 606,329 .. 1,457,258 


is << t chneceeweenee.ebae 55,410 .. 76,519 .. 131,929 
Instruments 6,996 .. 4,432 .. 11,428 











$8,634,193 .. $3,464,170 .. $12,098,363 





NEW FINANCIAL BILLS. 


Representative Payson, from the Committee on Coinage has reported a bill 
relative to the coinage of gold and silver coins and to provide for the issue of 
paper certificates for silver bullion. The principal changes in existing coinage 
laws proposed by the bill are: First, the one-dollar and three-dollar coins 
are stricken from the list of gold coins and the trade dollar from the list of 
silver coins; second, the standard silver dollar coined as now provided by law 
is made the unit of value ; third, the subsidiary silver coins are made of full 
standard value, and all the gold and silver coins authorized by law are made a 
legal tender for all sums at their nominal value. 

The bill also proposes an extension of the plan of issuing silver ‘certificates 
based on deposits of silver bullion. 

It provides that holders of silver bullion goo fine or over may deposit the 
same in quantities of 1000 ounces or over, with the Treasurer or Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, or with the Superintendent of any branch mint 
or assay office, and shall be entitled to receive the market value of the bullion 
deposited, in silver certificates of not less than $5 each. These certificates to 
be made payable on demand in coin or bullion and are to be receivable for 
customs, taxes and public dues, and when so received may be reissued by the 
Government. 

The Committee in its report says that the hill reported ‘‘ simply restores the 
silver coinage to its former honorable position and makes the fractional coins 
in fact what they purport to be.” 

This measure contains the essential features embodied in the bill that was 
introduced into the Senate in January last by Senator Teller. 

Mr. Smith, of Illinois, has also reported to the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency a substitute for the two bills providing for the retirement 
of the trade dollars. The substitute was adopted by the committee. It is as 
follows : 

Be it enacted, &c., That until the first day of July, 1884, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and instructed to receive at the several 
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Mints of the United States the silver coin known as the trade dollar authori- 
zed to be coined under sections 3513, 3514, 3517, 3520, 3524, and 3536, 
Revised Statutes, and to give in exchange to any person presenting such trade 
dollars of full weight, dollar for dollar, the silver dollar coined by the authority of 
the Act of Feb. 28, 1878, entitled ‘*An Act to authorize the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal-tender character,” and the trade 
dollars so received shall be regarded as silver bullion, and shall be deemed a 
part of the monthly purchase of bullion required by the act of Feb. 28, 1878. 

SEC. 2. All provisions of law authorizing the coinage and issuance of the 
trade dollar are hereby repealed. 

The report to accompany the bill states that under the act authorizing the 
coinage and issue of the trade dollar there were coined and issued at the sev- 
eral Mints up to May 31, 1878, 35,959,360 trade dollars, of which there were 
exported up to Oct. 31, 1879, $27,089,817. ,In conformity with the option 
granted the Secretary of the Treasury by the Act of July 22, 1876, there were 
no more trade dollars coined after May 31, 1878. Deducting, therefore, from 
the amount of trade dollars coined—about $ 36,000,o0o—the amount exported, 
say $27,000,000, there would be remaining in this country about $9,000,000, 
which is approximately the amount which would be subject to exchange if the 
bill should become a law. 


The House Committee on Post offices and Post roads have reported a bill 
for the establishment of Postal Savings banks, The first section provides that 
in order to make the Post-office Department available for the protection of 
small savings, and to facilitate the deposit and withdrawal of the same, there 
shall be established at the seat of Government a branch of the Post-office De- 
partment to be known as the ‘*Central Depository,” and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shall be authorized to create such sub-depositories as in his judgment are 
advisable. The bill provides that any person above the age of twelve years 
may become a depositor by depositing $3, or a multiple thereof, and may 
thereafter deposit ¢ I or a multiple thereof at any such depository. The bill 
provides that no depositor shall deposit more than $100 during thirty days, or 
have to his credit more than $500 at any one time: that all deposits and 
withdrawals of deposits shall be free of expense to the depositor, and that he 
shall be allowed interest on sums of $3, or multiples thereof, at the rate of 
two per cent per annum; that such interest shall be computed for each full 
calendar month, and that withdrawals of deposits shall be made by withdrawal 
checks, It is further provided that at each depository there shall be kept for 
sale stamps of the denomination of ten cents each to be known as ‘‘postal- 
savings stamps,” and that to each purchaser of such stamps the postmaster 
at that depository shall furnish a card to be known as the ‘‘postal-savings 
card,” upon which he may affix such stamps, and when these stamps reach 
the value of $3 he may deposit the card with the stamps affixed, and be en- 
titled to the same benefit as if he had deposited $3 in cash; that all moneys 
received at these depositories shall be deemed public moneys and moneys in 
the United States Treasury, and that the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to receive all such moneys and invest them in interest-bearing securities 
of the United States, or securities guaranteed by the United States, or, if such 
securities are not obtainable except at a loss to the Government, then he is 
authorized to invest the same in interest-bearing State securities. The bill fur- 
ther provides for the necessary machinery to introduce the system into practi- 
cal working order. 

In his recent annual report the establishment of postal-savings depositories 
was recommended by Mr. James. Such depositories were established in Great 
Britain in 1861, and the system has grown in popular favor so rapidly that on 
Dec. 31, 1879, the number of accounts was very nearly $2,000,000, and the 
amount standing to the credit of depositors was more than $ 155,000,000. 
The interest paid in Great Britain is two and a-half per cent. In Canada the rate 
of interest is four per cent. It is said by the advocates of the system that its 
establishment will not reduce the amount of deposits in private savings banks. 
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ACCOUNT OF A NOTED PARISIAN BANKER. 


Those who took part in the worldly and financial movement of the early 
years of the Second Empire have not forgotten the original figure of a banker 
named Henri Place, of the firm of No#l, Place & Co., whose establishment 
was situated in the Rue due Faubourg Poissonniére. Intimately connected with 
the brothers Péreire, Henri Place took an active part as Director in the early 
and brilliant operations of the French Credit Foncier. Fortune seemed to 
smile on him. He was a bold, enterprising, amiable, literary man, of refined 
conversation, passionately fond of classical music, and withal ‘‘a mighty hunter 
\ before the Lord.” He possessed at that time the Chateau of Petit Bourg, for- 
merly the property of the Marquis Aguado, The luxury of Henri Place was 
prodigious. One day he let loose into his shooting grounds at Petit Bourg 
several thousand Chinese golden pheasants to give sport to his guests of the 
next day. On another occasion, wishing to offer to Prince Napoleon, the 
cousin of the Emperor Napoleon III, a hunt worthy of him, he had upward 
of a hundred hectares of land, all contiguous, sown with lucern, and stocked 
with 10,000 paririages, so that the princely sportsman could not advance a 
step into the lucern without raising a perfect cloud of birds. Suddenly, on 
the 31st of May, 1856, people learned with astonishment, that the famous 
owner of the Chateau of Petit Bourg had just been declared bankrupt by 
the Tribunal of Commerce, with liabilities amounting to 19,000,o00f. Unfor- 
tunate speculations in grain and flour were said to have brought about this 
catastrophe, the real causes of which were never rightly known. Although 
Péreire Brothers lost some millions by it, they hastened to intervene, and 
through their exertions the creditors were paid in full, and the Tribunal of 
Commerce revoked the declaration of bankruptcy. But the blow had fallen; 
Henri Place’s name never appeared again in any financial enterprise. This 
does not mean that the ex-banker had given himself up to inactivity. In re- 
tirement at his mansion in the Place de !’Europe, where he amused himself 
with the cultivation of roses, he was meditating fresh operations. He con- 
ceived among others the ingenious if not practica] idea of transforming the in- 
closed ground belonging to the railways into plantations of fruit trees. It was he 
who discovered the beds of oysters which abound at the mouth of the Tagus, and 
who presided clandestinely, at the formation of a society called Les Huitriéres de 
Portugal, which soon sank again beneath the waves. From the recesses of his in- 
dustrious and luxurious retreat Henri Place one day fancied he had dicovered 
the road to wealth and at the same time to safety. It is known that the Ital- 
ian Government, having become masters of Rome in 1870, and consequently 
responsible for the whole of the old Pontifical debt, offered to the holders of 
the latter the exchange of their scrip for that of the Italian five-per-cent. stock. 
The Pontifical stockholders, being for the most part Legitimists and Clericals 
of high social standing, felt an invincible repugnance to enter into direct con- 
tract with the Italian Government—a repugnance which imperiled their inter- 
ests. Impressed by this state of things, Henri Place founded an establishment 
which should undertake to receive and collect the Potifical scrip and convert 
it en masse on account of the holders. This transaction, approved and recom- 
mended by the Legitimist press, met with perfect success. As legal represent- 
ative of large claims on the Italian State, Henri Place made several journeys 
to Rome, where Pope Pius IX naturally gave him a very friendly reception. 
From that moment it became the determined purpose of the former Director 
of the Crédit Mobilier to establish, with the support of the temporary customers 
who had intrusted him with the scrip of their Pontifical stock, a Catholic bank 
destined to become a great power, with ramifications extending throughout all 
countries which acknowledged the spiritual authority of the Holy See. He 
waited several years with a patience that nothing could dishearten, for the op- 
portunity to realize this magepficent dream of a financial Charlemagne or Six- 
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tus V. Circumstances or chances difficult to determine, having brought him 
into relations with M. Dervieu, the Manager of the Union Générale, this ob- 
scure bank was chosen by Henri Place as the pivot of his operations. The 
little Union Générale of Dervieu, Guillaumeron & Co. became a société anonyme, 
with a capital first of 15,000,000 and then of 50,000,000, : patronized by hon- 
ored and honorable names, under the Presidency of M. le Marquis de Pleoeuc, 
formerly Inspector-General of Finances, Deputy for Paris in 1870, and formerly 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of France. Neither Henri Place nor M. Dervieu 
reaped the fruits of their initiative. Disagreements, which it is needless to re- 
call here, brought about their almost immediate retirement. M. Dervieu has 
reconstituted his bank, and Henri Place has been dead some months ; it would 
be a sort of impiety to break the silence which reigns around his tragic end. 
Henri Place’s conception was not wanting either in justness or penetration. In 
the state of division and hostility in which parties live in France, it is certain 
that a considerable and respectable class would derive both convenience and ad- 
vantage from confiding their interests to agents identified with them in a relig- 
ious and political point of view. But in the sphere of business, ideas are worth 
less than actions, and neither convictions nor good faith and earnestness in 
well-doing are a substitute for practical fitness and professional experience. 
This has been only too well proved by events.—7he Contemporary Review, 





THE BANK OF MEXICO. 


The primitive manner of doing business in Mexico has long been an embar- 
rassment to any effurt for the extension of trade. While much importance is 
attached to this new movement, in which French capitalists seem to have taken 
the initiative, the advantages to be derived are altogether conjectural, depend- 
ing on management, and to a large extent upon the degree of independence 
which it may be possible to maintain in relation to the Mexican Government. 
Under the terms of the charter the principal office of the bank is to be in the 
City of Mexico, but as many branches or agencies may be established as the 
Board of Directors may see fit. The minimum amount of capital is $6,000,000, 
and the maximum is $20,000,000. The Directors are authorized to begin 
business as soon as they shall have $3,000,0co in cash. For every million in 
cash in the bank vaults they are authorized to issue $ 3,000,000 in notes, and 
these are to be in denominations of from $1 to $1000. The American Bank 
Note Company is to print them. These bank notes are to be signed by.a di- 
rector of the bank, the cashier, and a Government official called the ‘‘ Inter- 
ventor,”’ This official is the representative of the Mexican Government in the 
management of the bank. No notes can be issued unless he is satisfied that 
the specified amount of cash to guarantee them is in the vaults. The Mexi- 
can Government reserves the right to exercise supervision over the issue of 
bills and the amount of cash in the bank at all times, in order to insure the 
safety of the public. 

The Government agrees to use the money of the bank in all of its pay- 
ments, and to transfer money from one part of the country to another by 
means of the bank and its agencies. For such transfer the bank will charge the 
Government one-fourth of one per cent., allowing the Government the benefit, if 
any, of the current rate of exchange. The bank is to have charge of and to carry 
through all Government enterprises or operations of a financial nature. It is to 
be preferred by the Government in assigning contracts of all sorts, and is to 
receive notice of all conditions of financial operations by the Government. In 
case of war or revolution, no property of the bank in Mexico can be confis- 
cated or levied upon, nor can the capital, deposits, or values of any kind be 
touched, No forced loan can be made; the employees are free from military 
service, and the Government is to give the bank all the protection and sup- 
port needed to make it perfectly safe. The objgct of this is to give confi- 
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dence in the bank among commercial men. The bank is to be kept free from 
all political associations of any kind. One of the most important parts of the 
scheme is the provision that the bank is to advance at the rate of $4,000,000 
per year to the Government when called upon so to do. The operations con- 
templated are the issuing of bank notes; drawing drafts on other places; dis- 
counting bills ; negotiating, discounting and purchasing drafts on merchants ; 
discounting negotiable paper ; making advances on goods and merchandise i in 
warehouses belonging to the bank or under the bank’s control; making ad- 
vances on bills of lading; making advances on collaterals, such as bank or gov- 
ernment stock ; making advances on deposits of the precious metals ; receiving 
deposits and opening accounts current ; taking charge of Government financial 
operations ; making collections for individuals and corporations ; receiving on 
deposit all kinds of securities and valuables—doing the business of a safe de- 
posit company ; subscribing for Government, State and municipal securities, and 
doing a general banking business. 

Of the shares, which are all subscribed for, 18,000 are held in Mexico, 12,000 
in New York, and 50,000 in Paris. Three millions of the capital of the bank 
have been paid to the concern. 





— > 
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AGREEMENTS BETWEEN INDORSER AND INDORSEE. 


NEW JERSEY SUPREME COURT, JUNE TERM, 1881. 
Johnson v, Ramsey. 


An accommodation indorser cannot set up, in a suit against him by his indorsee, 
that there was an agreement between them at the time of putting their names on 
the paper, that such indorsement should constitute a joint, and not a successive 
liability. 

Lin case of Fohnson v. Martinus, 4 Halst. 144, is to be considered as over- 
ru 


The plaintiff and defendant were indorsers on a note, of which the following 
is a copy, viz: 
$ 300. FLEMINGTON, N. J., February 14, 1878. 


Three months after date, we, or either of us, promise to pay to the order of 
Jacob R. Johnson, three hundred dollars, at the Flemington National Bank, 
value received, without defalcation or discount. 

[Signed] JacoB M. JOHNSON, 
C. K. KLINE, 
Jas. W. JOHNSON. 
[ Indorsed | J. R. JOHNSON, 
JOHN RAMSEY. 

The note was discounted for the benefit of the drawers, and not being paid 
at maturity the bank sued the makers and indorsers upon it, and obtained 
judgment by default against them. Only part of the money so adjudged could 
be raised out of the property of the drawers of the note, and the indorser 
Johnson was obliged to pay the residue. Upon a claim being made by him 
that he and Ramsey were joint accommodation indorsers, a feigned issue was 
ordered to try that question, and upon that trial the said Jacob R. Johnson 
introduced evidence to show that he ‘‘indorsed the said promissory note at the 
request of the said John Ramsey, and under the agreement and promise of the 
said John Ramsey to pay one-half of any moneys they, the said Jacob R. 
Johnson and John Ramsey, or either of them, should be afterward compelled 
to pay by indorsing said note for the said makers ; that Johnson refused to 
sign the note as first indorser and payee until Mr. Ramsey promised to pay 
one-half of any moneys which might be recovered from both or either of 
them.” It further appeared that this note was given to take up a similar note 
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held by the bank, made by the same parties to the order of Jacob R. Johnson, 
and indorsed by him and Ramsey for the accommodation of the makers, but 
without any agreement as to the respective liabilities between the indorsers. 


The question presented for the advisory opinion of this court was whether 
the testimony relative to the alleged agreement above set forth was ad- 
missible. 

BEASLEY, C. J. This case presents for consideration, in one of its aspects, 
the question how far the written contract inherent in the indorsement of com- 
mercial paper, as between accommodation indorsers, can be controlled or 
affected by a contemporaneous oral agreement. The plaintiff in the present 
suit is the first indorser on this note, and has paid part of the sum mentioned 
in it, and he now seeks to compel the defendant, who is the next indorser 
below him, to contribute one-half of this outlay, on the ground that at the 
time they signed the paper such was the understanding between them. As 
they stand upon the note these are successive indorsements, and unexplained, 
and considered intrinsically, they import a primary liability in the plaintiff; and 
with respect to him an entire irresponsibility on the part of the defendant. 
This is the legal effect of the signatures as they appear on the back of the 
note ; the inquiry is whether another force can be given to them by virtue of 
an agreement between these parties, entered into at the time of making such 
indorsements. 

In defining the legal rule on this general subject, Mr. Byles, in his 7veatise 
on Bills, page ninety, correctly says that ‘‘no mere oral agreement can have 
any effect at law in contradicting the instrument, if contemporaneous with the 
making of it.” This is the ordinary principle applicable to every species of 
written contracts; and although in the main it throws its protection around 
the agreement embodied in commercial paper, still it cannot be denied that 
in this latter case it has sometimes been thought to be subject to certain un- 
usual limitations. That such supposed limitations have the sanction of high 
judicial authority I think is manifest, though these exceptions to the general 
rule are not so numerous as is sometimes supposed. I have not perceived that 
in any English cases a different rule in this respect has been applied to 
commercial paper from that which protects the inviolability of other species 
of written undertakings. And such, too, is the general bent of the authorities 
in this country. Nevertheless, no one can look into the American decisions 
and text books without being painfully oppressed with the idea that very 
great confusion in the use of principles prevails with regard to this topic; 
but upon careful examination it will be found that this state of things is for 
the most part owing to mistake in the application of the law to particular facts, 
and not to any denial of the cardinal doctrine that these written commercial 
contracts, like other proofs of the same nature, are not liable to modification 
by inconsistent, contemporaneous, oral understandings. Occasionally a case 
can be met with in which it may be thought, and upon very satisfactory 
grounds, that the written contract has been altered by the extraneous evidence ; 
but upon careful scrutiny it will be ascertained that such evidence has been 
sanctioned for the reason that in the judgment of the court it is not out of 
harmony with the agreement, as contained in the instrument. So sometimes 
cases in which a want of consideration has been permitted to be shown have 
been regarded as exhibitions of instances of a departure from the rule in 
question, but it is plain that they do not evidence such a deviation, as the 
proof of such a defect is always, under ordinary circumstances, admissible, in 
order to invalidate a simple contract, though reduced to writing. In the same 
manner fraud and illegality are legitimate defences to suits on all other instru- 
ments, as well as, under certain conditions, to those founded on bills or notes. 
And when the commercial contract intended to be committed to writing has 
been only partly expressed, then as in other similar cases the residue may be 
proved by extrinsic evidence. This last rule is pointedly exemplified in that 
class of cases in which a note has been indorsed in blank by a third party, 
before the payee has put his name upon it. In the courts of this State such 
an indorsement is held to carry with it so incomplete and uncertain a meaning 
as to be, on the principle just referred to, open to the explanation of oral 
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evidence. This has been ruled and finally decided in the cases of Crozer y. 
Moore, Spence 256; Watkins v. Kirkpatrick, 2 Dutcher 84, and Chaddock vy. 
Vanness, 6 Vroom 517, and in all these cases the fundamental rule that a 
written contract, having a complete import, must speak exclusively for itself, 
was fully admitted. And even in those States in which, under the same con- 
ditions, a different result has been reached—and such has been the case in the 
State of New York and elsewhere—such result has rested on the consideration 
that this particular kind of indorsement expresses in its own terms, as affected 
by legal rules, a contract complete and intelligible, and on that account is not 
variable by the force of foreign testimony. It will be observed that neither of 
these lines of decision is invasive of the rule under consideration. And it 
may be further remarked that in no jurisdiction has the rule that oral evi- 
dence is inadmissible thus to qualify a written contract, perfect with respect to 
its signification, been more uniformly and stringently enforced than within this 
State. The truth of this statement will conclusively appear by a reference to 
the cases collected in Stewart’s Dig., p. 502, pl. 439. 

This being the established general rule, the question arises, how is this pres- 
ent offer of parol evidence to be legitimated ? 


These parties, as has been stated, are accommodation indorsers, and the 
name of the one stands before the other on the back of this note. The first 
inquiry therefore is as to the legal effect of that collocation ; does it form by 
settled rules of law an entire and definite understanding between these liti- 
gants? If it does, to make the oral agreement admissible, which is here 
sought to be superinduced, it must rest on some exceptionable ground, as such 
proof would be plainly excluded by the operation of the general principle above 
expressed. 

In the case of Fohnson vy. Martinus, 4 Halst. 144, this precise question was 
before this court for consideration, and it was then explicitly held that an in- 
dorsement in blank does not constitute a complete written contract, and that 
therefore the understanding that subsisted between indorser and indorsee could 
be shown aliunde in a suit between them. But in the opinion read in the 
Court of Errors in the before-cited case of Chaddock v. Vanness, this decision 
was emphatically disapproved, and as such criticism was not dissented from by 
any member of the court, so far as I know, it is not to be regarded as an ab- 
solute authority. Intrinsically considered, it is difficult to see how it can sus- 
tain itself. It is founded on the broad doctrine that the usual blank indorse- 
ment on a note is inconclusive with respect to the terms of the contract be- 
tween indorser and indorsee, and that that contract is subject to all the uncer- 
tainties that attend the admissibility of oral testimony. In the case reported 
by Halsted, the indorser signing the note in blank was allowed to stand, by 
force of extraneous evidence, in the same position as though he had signed it 
‘‘without recourse.” Such a doctrine is not consistent either with public 
policy nor with the great current of authority both at home and abroad.  Un- 
der its prevalence these commercial contracts which are so common, and which 
in view of the convenience of trade should be so fixed and definite in their 
terms, would be the loosest contracts in use by men of business, It is not 
easy to believe that engagements which have been for such a length of time 
in every-day use, and which embrace interests of such magnitude, have been 
generally understood to be in such a state of instability. By the act of indorse- 
ment the indorser enters into an independent contract with the indorsee, and 
the law, fvoprio vigore, fixes with absolute certainty the terms of such contract, 
the promise of the indorser being that the antecedent names upon the paper 
are genuine; that the paper is due and payable according to its tenor; that 
the maker or previous indorser will pay it at maturity, if duly called upon and 
notified, or if they do not, upon due diligence being used, he himself will pay 
the same. According to the theory adopted in Yohknson v. Martinus, all these 
terms are but implications of law which may be controverted and superseded 
by proof of an oral agreement of a different effect; that is, that the indorser, 
in a suit against him by his immediate indorsee, may show by witnesses that 
when he made such indorsement the understanding was that he did not guar- 
antee the genuineness of the antecedent signatures, or some of them ; that he 
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did not promise that the note, on due presentment and notice, would be paid 
according to its tenor, or that he himself was to be exempted from all respon- 
sibility. It is, I think, very plain that such a doctrine as this, if it should pre- 
vail, would very materially impair the efficiency and value of commercial paper 
as an instrument of commerce. It would be virtually saying than an indorsee 
could not rely, with any reasonable confidence, on the security of his immedi- 
ate indorser, unless all the various stipulations, inherent in the act of indorse- . 
ment, should be entered in writing zz extenso, above his name; and yet the 
probability is that such an entry has never yet appeared on the back of com- 
mercial paper. The very great inconvenieace and uncertainty attendant on 
such a doctrine will be more fully appreciated by bearing in mind that it would 
attach to bills of exchange as well as to notes, so that such instruments, 
instead of bearing on their face the indubitable evidence of their own mean- 
ing, in effect would be subject in some degree, and to an unknown extent, to 
mutilation by the testimony of witnesses. It seems to me that it is not to be 
wondered at that the principle on which the case cited from Halstead's re- 
ports was decided, has been deprecated by a leading text-writer, and as [ 
understand has been repudiated by our own Court of Errors, in the decision 
already referred to, 2 Pars. B. & N. 24. 

My cenclusion on this point, therefore, is that it is a general rule of law 
that a blank indorsement, as between an indorser and his immediate indorsee, 
creates a definite contract in writing, as to such parties, which cannot be modi- 
fied by a contemporaneous oral agreement. This result would seem, upon 
principle, decisive of the question arising in the present case, yet nevertheless 
there is another subject which cannot be properly passed in silence, for there 
are decisions which cannot fail to command much respect, which holds that as 
between an accommodation indorser and indorsee, the form of the note is 
not conclusive, and that in that connection parol evidence is admissible. The 
first of the cases here alluded to is that of Phi/lip~s v. Preston, 5 How. 278, 
and it is not to be denied that it is exactly to the purpose, for it explicitly de- 
clares that an agreement between first and second indorsers, for the accommoda- 
tion of the maker, to share the loss equally, made at the time of indorsing the 
note, may be proved by parol, In that case, as in the present one, tke first 
indorser had paid the note, and the suit was by him against the indorsee for 
contribution, on the ground that such was the oral understanding. I have ex- 
amined this case with care, and although yielding to it all the deference that 
of right belongs to so high an authority, have altogether failed to be able to 
concur in the principles and reasoning on which its conclusion rests. ‘The 
theory by which the result reached is attempted to be justified is this: That 
the suit is not upon the contract arising by law out of the act of indorsing, 
but on what is called the collateral oral arrangement. The rule is plainly ad- 
mitted that written evidence cannot be altered by parol.. To show in what 
distinct terms this admission is made, and also the rule of decision, the follow- 
ing quotation will suffice. Alluding to the extrinsic testimony, the opinion 
says: ‘* Were the action on the notes, and this evidence offered to contradict 
them, it would be entirely different, because in an actiOn on a note, parol 
testimony is not competent to vary its written terms, and probably not to vary a 
blank indorsement by the payee from what the lawimports. . . . So between 
contending parties likewise, all prior conversation is supposed, as far as binding, 
to be embodied in the written contract. . . . But the parol evidence here is not 
offered in any action on the note, or to alter its terms or its indorsements ; 
nor is any prior or contemporaneous conversation offered to vary the note or 
its indorsement, in an action founded on either of them. But it is offered to 
prove a separate contract, which was made by parol, and is of as high a char- 
acter as the law requires, and this evidence is plenary and entirely satisfactory 
to substantiate the separate contract.’’ It will be observed that this reasoning 
admits the fact that the indorsement constituted a definite contract, in writing, 
between the parties to tho litigation, and that if the action was on that written 
contract the parol evidence would have been inadmissible, and it then asserts 
that there is what the opinion calls a collateral contract, upon which the 
suit was based. Now, what seems to me impossible to concede, is that on the 
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facts stated there existed two legal contracts—an oral one and a written one, 
How can this be so, when the one is contradictory of the other? The written 
contract bound this first indorser, with reference to the rights of the indorsee, 
to pay the whole note; the oral contract bound him to pay only half. Such 
stipulations relate to the same subject-matter, and they cannot stand together, and 
the consequence is it must be conclusively presumed that the parties did not 
intend to establish such inconsistencies. Such a juncture presents nothing but 
the ordinary case of a conflict between the oral and the written evidence ; in 
that case the former requiring the first indorsee to pay the entire claim, and 
the latter binding him only to bear a moiety of it. It seems to me that it 
would despoil the rule, which is prohibitive of parol evidence in such matters, 
of much of its practical benefit, if the oral engagement, variant from the 
written one, can lay a separate ground of action. Such a principle would en- 
able a person at his option to sue on the written contract or on a contempo- 
raneous oral contract. The hypothesis on which the rule, which excludes on 
such occasions contemporaneous oral stipulations, is the peremptory assump- 
tion that the parties at the given time, with respect to the same subject-mat- 
ter, entered into but a single agreement. The reported case assumes that the 
first indorsee, in the same transaction and at the same time, agreed to pay the 
whole, and at the same time stipulated that he should pay only one-half of the 
money in question. In my opinion, upon principles thoroughly established, un- 
der the circumstances stated, the written indorsement constituted the only legal 
evidence that could be resorted to. 

The other cases in which the doctrine which I[ have here sought to contro- 
vert has been maintained, are those of Weston v. Chamberlain, 7 Cush. 404, 
and Clapp v. Rice, 13 Gray 403; but it is not necessary to notice them fur- 
ther than to say that in neither of them does the subject appear to have been 
independently considered; the point in question being disposed of in a few 
words and the only pertinent authority cited being that of Phillips v. Preston, 
which is above discussed. 

In the case now before the court, as I read the undertaking of the plaintiff, 
by force of his prior indorsement, he agreed in writing to pay the whole of 
this money, so far as the defendant is concerned, and he cannot alter that 
agreement by the oral testimony in question. 

In closing it may not be amiss to remark that this case does not present 
the point above discussed as it is usually presented between two accommoda- 
tion indorsers. There is another element in this affair, which is the fact that 
this plaintiff had admittedly become liable to the defendant for this money as in- 
dorser on the former note, to take up which the note now in suit was given. As 
a consideration for his indorsement on the note now in question, he is released 
by the defendant from his liability on the former one. Inasmuch as this in- 
dorsee has taken this indorsement for value, the result is that if an oral en- 
gagement, differing from the legal import of the indorsement, may be set up 
here, so it can in all cases in the ordinary course of business. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


WHO IS A SHAREHOLDER THAT IS MADE LIABLE FOR DEBTS OF BANK.-— 
While it may be true that a bank organized under the National banking law 
may not be bound to admit a purchaser of shares of stock in the association to 
all the rights and liabilities of the prior holder, unless the transfer is made on 
the books of the bank in the manner prescribed by the by-laws or articles of 
association, but where it does issue certificates of shares to a subsequent pur- 
chaser or lien in lieu of the certificates of the prior owner, without observing 
its by-laws, so far as creditors of the bank are concerned, a party taking and 
holding such shares of stock will be subject to the liabilities imposed by Section 
5151 of the National banking law. Laing v. Burley. Sup. Court of Illinois, 
Nov., 1881. 
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AGENT TO COLLECT RENTS No AUTHORITY TO INDORSE CHECK PAYABLE 
TO ORDER OF PRINCIPAL RECEIVED FOR RENT—TRUST—CHECK FoR TRUST 
MONEYS TO ORDER OF TRUSTEE.—Cruger and Beare were trustees having con- 
trol of trust real estate and the renting thereof. The firm of Muller & Co. 
were tenants of such real estate and owed rent therefor. Beare was the acting 
trustee, having the exclusive management of the trust estate. He employed as 
his clerk and agent for the collection of rents, and other matters, one Leonard. 
On the 16th of November such clerk, acting as such agent, called on the firm 
for the rent, and they gave him a check for the amount on the Manhattan Co., 
payable to the order of Beare. Leonard indorsed the check thus: “ Pay to the 
order H. K. Leonard. Thomas M. Beare, per H. K. Leonard, attorney for de- 
fendant Chemical National Bank, H. K. Leonard.” On the 24th day of No- 
vember Leonard deposited the check in the Chemical National Bank, and it 
certified thereon that the indorsement was correct and collected the amount 
thereof of the Manhattan Co. and placed it to the individual credit of Leonard, 
who subsequently checked out the same for his own use. Beare died on the 
same 24th day of November. In an action by the trustee of the trust estate 
succeeding Cruger and Beare, against the Chemical National Bank for the 
amount received on the check, 4e/d, that the action was maintainable. Leonard 
had no authority to indorse or use the check or its proceeds, and the defendant 
bank had no right or authority, as against Beare or the trustees, to take, col- 
lect or appropriate the proceeds of the check. The authority which Leonard 
had as agent to collect the rents and transact other business for Beare, gave 
him no legal authority to indorse this check, and his indorsement thereof was 
just as ineffectual to pass any title as if he had forged Beare’s name. 1 Fars. 
Cont. (6th ed.) 62; Hogg v. Snaith, 1 Taunt. 347; Graham v. United States Sav. 
Inst., 46 Mo. 186; Holtsinger v. National Corn Exch. Bk., 6 Abb. Pr. (N. S.) 
292 ; ’ Thompson v. Bank of Br. N. Am., 82 N. Y. 1. Although this check was 
made payable to the order of Beare it in fact belonged to the trustees. It was 
a part of the trust estate. The drawees, if chargeable upon non-payment of 
the check, could have been sued thereon in the name of both trustees and 
plaintiffs, as the successors to those trustees have sufficient title for the main- 
tenance of this action. 7Zalbot v. Bank of Rochester, 1 Hill, 295; Foknmson v. 
First Nat. Bk. of Hoboken, 6 Hun. 124; Boyce v. a 5 31 N. Y. 490. Judg- 
ment affirmed. Aodinson v. Chemical National Bank. . Y. Court of Appeals, 
Oct., 1881. 


CORPORATIONS—OVERDRAWN CHECKS.—Where a mining company, by its 
charter, had power to raise money for use in its corporate business, and the in- 
debtedness thus created be evidenced by the checks of its president and secre- 
tary, the presumption will be indulged, that these officers had power to make 
an overdraft, and that in making it, not only that they did not exceed their au- 
thority, but that the moneys thus obtained were paid over to or received by 
the company. Zhe Mahoney Mining Co. v. The Anglo-California Bank. Sup. 
Court of U. S., Oct., 1881. 


ACCEPTANCE OF BILL—OBLIGATION OF ACCEPTOR.—A party accepting a 
commercial draft or bill of exchange guarantees the right of the drawer to 
execute it, and the genuineness of the signature. In innocent hands, this guar- 
anty extends to the question of an agent’s authority where the draft is drawn 
by procuration. [t does not, however, operate to protect the person who orig- 
nally reiceives the paper and is so chargeable with the obligation of making due 
inquiry. Agel v. Hillis, 1 McGloin. 


WHAT PROMISE WILL TAKE CASE OUT OF THE LIMITATIONS OF STATUTE. — 
A debtor whose debt, was barred by the statute of limitations, said to his 
creditor with regard to it, ‘I will pay it as soon as possible.” Held, to be a 
sufficient acknowledgment of the debt to take it out of the statute. orton v. 
Shepard, 48 Conn. 

As a general rule any language of the debtor to the creditor clearly admitting 
the debt, and showing an intention to pay it, will be considered an implied 
promise to pay and will take the case out of the statute. Z7. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Common Sense, the Mathematics, and the Metaphysics of Money. 
By J. B. Hower. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is a somewhat difficult book to describe in the brief space that we 
can give to it. The author states that it is a compendium of the science 
of money as set forth in his Political Economy of Great Britain, the United 
States, and France in the use of Money, and his Monetary and Industrial Fal- 
lacies, which were published in 1878, and also his AMono-metallism and Bi- 
métallism, which appeared the subsequent year. In these works he sought 
to prove ‘‘the falsity of the prevailing theory of money,” and the truth of 
the one he himself put forth. 

Beside the introduction, which occupies fifty-eight pages, the book is com- 
posed of three chapters, entitled ‘‘The Common Sense of Money,” ‘‘ The 
Mathematics of Money,” and ‘*The Metaphysical or Intellectual Base of the 
Mathematical Development of Money.’”’ The reader will not go far before 
he is convinced that the author has really something important to tell him, 
and from beginning to end the work evinces close reasoning—the pro- 
duct of long and patient thinking. Many facts are given, but simply as 
illustrations of truths which the author is seeking to convey; the work is 
essentially an elaborate argument, but one worthy of study. 

What will strike many a reader rather unpleasantly is the use of new 
terms, or old words in new ways, but these things the author declares to 
have been unavoidable. One of the words thus employed is geometrical. 
Many changes are rung thereon. ‘‘ Geometrical tangible fact,” ‘‘ geometrical 
fall,” ‘* geometrical rise,” ‘‘ geometrical market,” ‘‘ geometrical barter,” ‘‘ geo- 
metrical commodity totals, and not intellectual commodity totals,” these are 
a few examples. 

As presenting the best idea we can to our readers of an important fea- 
ture of the work we shall quote the author’s definition of money. 

‘“‘It is a process, a problem, a series, the member of an equation, the 
member of a proportion, a divisor, a series of paper units used as_ tokens, 
each having conventionally geometrical value in commodities, inverse to the 
arithmetical value of the whole series; a series of gold units of geometric- 
ally apportioned weight and construction, each having geometrical value in 
the same inverse proportion; a series of silver units having like appor- 
tionment, construction, and value; a series, bimetallic, the units of which 
are interchangeable at par, while the units of each metal have like geo- 
metrical apportionmerit, construction, and value; a series, mono-metallic 
or bi-metallic, with wmdsodied units also in it, having the same value with, 
or a greater or less value than, the metallic unit of the mono-metallic or 
bi-metallic series, written on paper or on bank books with metallic or paper 
units enough behind the series to answer every call of buyers, whether those 
metallic or paper units are actually handled or not.” 
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This the author calls ‘‘ mathematico-metaphysical theory of money.” It is 
doubtless original; but its highly-abstract nature will, we fear, deter persons 
from attempting fully to comprehend it and thus satisfying themselves 
whether it be true or false. 


The National Loans of the United States from Fuly 4, 1776, to Fune 30, 1880. 
By RAFAEL A. BaYLEy. Prepared for the Tenth Census of the’ United 
States. Washington : Government Printing Office. 

This is a very meritorious publication. It consists of two parts. The first 
part is a history of all the National loans from the beginning to the issue of 
silver certificates in 1878; the second is an account of the issues and redemp- 
tions from the same starting point to 1880. The work is in quarto form, each 
part covering nearly the same number of pages. Within this space a vast deal 
of valuable information is admirably condensed ; and for the first time this im- 
portant chapter of our National history has been put into a comprehensible and 
interesting form. Very many of the facts here given could be found only in 
the books of the Treasury Department, and Mr. Bayley has rendered a valuable 
service to his country in putting them together in such a methodical and read- 
able manner. 

We can assure our readers that the author is a careful and trustworthy 
workman, who has taken a genuine and enthusiastic interest in his work. It 
has cost much time and unwearied patience, for which Mr. Bayley has not re- 
ceived any adequate compensation, unless it be the satisfaction that comes from 
the faithful execution of a highly-useful enterprise. The work constitutes a 
part of the forthcoming census, and thus furnishes another proof to those al- 
ready given of its great value. 


The Mind of Mencius, or Political Economy founded upon Moral Philosophy. 
By the Rev. E. FABER. Translated from the German by the Rev. A. B. 
HUTCHINSON. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The political economy of Mencius, though very much older than that of 
Adam Smith, is, after all, in many respects quite as valuable. He sought to 
show that every one should acquire those traits of character which constitute 
a holy man, whom he describes. The four principal traits are: benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, and intelligence. These are the most essential in a 
perfect state of society. It will be seen that the difference between this code 
of ethics and our doctrines of political economy is fundamental. The differ- 
ence may be further noted in another way. Malthus affirmed that man tended 
to increase far beyond his power to provide properly for his offspring, but the 
Chinese philosopher he!d that man was essemtially good, possessing a_ heart 
sensible of sympathy, shame, tenderness, and moved by conscience. He depre- 
cated war, maintained that the government and the laws were for the welfare of 
the people, and individual economy was strictly inculcated. Mr. Faber has set 
theteachings of Mencius in a light, running commentary of his own, the result 
being a most interesting volume for the arm chair, as well as a mere occasional 
work of reference for the book shelves. The English reader may now find 
out for himself, with a minimum of effort, what Mencius actually thought and 
taught on many topics which are even now, and likely to remain, under the 
public gaze. The obligations between the people and their rulers, National 
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education, commerce, taxes, war, social relations, the virtues, destiny, belief in 
a Supreme Being—these are a few of the momentous questions treated by the 
sage who was admittedly second only to Confucius. 


American Almanac and Treasury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, and Political, 
for the year 1882. Edited by AINSWORTH R. SPoOFFORD, Librarian of Con- 
gress. - New York and Washington: The American News Co. 1882. 

The present number is the fifth of this valuable publication, and contains 
a great variety of information relating to American agriculture, manufactures, 
mining, shipping, railroads, telegraphs, banks, revenue, expenditure, taxation, 
prices, tariff, imports, and exports, and other matters. It also contains an of- 
ficial directory of Congress and the executive and judicial officers of the Gov- 
ernment, beside giving a view of the condition of each State in the Union, its 
officers, etc. Some facts, too, are added pertaining to foreign nations, beside 
the more noteworthy events and deaths of the year. The name of the editor 
is a sufficient guaranty for the accuracy of the infognation therein contained. 
The only defect is the poor dress in which the work appears. The publishers 
ought certainly to use better paper and type. 


The General Corporation Law of Pennsylvania, Approved 29 April, 1874, and 
Supplementary Acts, with Notes, Forms, and Index. By ANGELO T. FREED- 
LEY, of the Philadelphia Bar. Philadelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co, 


1882. 

This work, as the title indicates, is of a local nature. It supplies a real 
want, however, and will therefore prove useful. All the statutes are given 
and explanations added when these were necessary, and also references to all 
the cases interpreting them, or throwing light thereon The work appears to 
have been faithfully done, and will doubtless save the time of many an one de- 
siring information on subjects the author has considered. 


Hubbards Newspaper and Bank Directory of the World. "Edited and published 
by H. P. Hupparp. New Haven, Conn.: 1882. 

This work comprises two large octavo volumes of more than twelve hundred 
pages each, and contains the name and description of over thirty-three thou- 
sand newspapers and fifteen thousand banks throughout the world, embracing 
substantially all the newspapers, magazines, and quarterlies published upon 
every continent, in every empire, kingdom, nation, province, and island,  to- 
gether with the names and locations of the leading responsible banks and bank- 
ing institutions of every country upon the earth, with maps and gazetteer in- 
formation of all the nations of the world, with especially full descriptions of 
the several States of the Uniteg States of America. The work is, indeed, 
both unique and comprehensive, and will doubtless prove valuable to those for 


whom it is especially intended. 


National Regulation of Inter-State Commerce. By C. C. BONNEY. Chicago: 
The Chicago Legal News Co. 1882. . 


Bank Agents ; Their Duties and Responsibilities. By SENEX. Edinburgh: Ber- 
Co. 


rill & Co 
A very useful little manual for Great Britain; such a work is needed in 
the United States. We shall use some extracts from it in a future number. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. RESPONSIBILITY OF BANK FOR COLLATERALS. 


A leaves with a bank a five-hundred-dollar bond as collateral for a loan. 
The loan is paid when it becomes due, and about a month afterward the bond 
is demanded and cannot be found. Is the bank liable for the loss of the bond, 
or for the expense of advertising for the loss? 

REPLY.—The rule applicable to such a case is that a bank is bound to take 
only ordinary care of bonds pledged to it as collateral security for the payment 
of a note discounted by it. enkins v. Nat’l Village Bank of Bowdoinham, 28 
Me. 275. In this case it was also held that a writing executed by the cashier, 
acknowledging the receipt by the bank of certain United States bonds from the 
maker of a note discounted by the bank, ‘‘to be returned to him on the pay- 
ment of his note in four months,” was not a contract which increased the com- 
mon-law liability of the bank, even if the cashier had the authority to do so. 
The court in this case cited Chancellor Kent, who says that ‘‘in general, the 
law requires nothing extraordinary of the pawnee but only that he shall take 
ordinary care of the goods; and if they should happen to be lost, he may, 
notwithstanding, resort to the pawner for his debt.” 

Whether the bank has exercised ordinary care in keeping the bond is a ques- 
tion of fact, which, of course, we cannot answer, If it has, then it is not 
liable for the loss; if it has not, the bank is liable. 


Il. ACCEPTANCE OF DRAFT BY MISTAKE, 


A drawee accepted a draft supposing that he had ample funds belonging to 
the drawer to pay it. He afterwards discovered that he had not. He imme- 
diately revoked his acceptance before the bill had been delivered to the holder. 
Is an acceptance in such a case revocable ? 

REPLY.—We remarked in reply to question IX in our last number, p. 714, 
that when a bill was once accepted and issued the acceptance was irrevocable. 
No rule of law is better settled than this. But if the bill has not been deliv- 
ered to the holder, the drawee, although he has written his acceptance thereon, 
may change his mind, and cancel it before re-delivery of the bill to the holder. 
Cox v. Troy, 5 B. and Ad. 474; 1 Daniel on Neg. Inst. § 493. 

But after the acceptance has been communicated to the holder, the drawee 
cannot then revoke his acceptance, even with the consent of the holder, be- 
cause the drawer and indorsers have acquired an interest in the acceptance. 
I Daniel on Neg. Inst. § 493. 

In the case of the rving Bank v. Wetherald, 36 N. Y. 335, it was held 
that where a bank certified a check to be good by mistake, under the errone- 
ous impression that the drawer had funds on deposit, when, in fact, he had 
none, the certification might be revoked and annulled, no circumstances occur- 


51 
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e 
ring which would prejudice or injure any one by doing so. But if another per- 
son had become the holder of the check, or circumstances had so changed that the 
rights of the holder would have been prejudiced by the revocation, the bank 
would have been estopped from making it. Bank of the Republic v. Baxter, 
31 Vt. IOor. 

That these views may not appear to be inharmonious with those expressed 
in reply to the question mentioned in the last number, it may be added that 
we suppose the draft in that case was held by the bank as agent for the payee. 
The acceptance, therefore, was just as binding as though delivery had been im- 
mediately made to the payee himself. 1 Dawn. on Neg. Just. § 63. 


Ill. PAYMENT OF CHECK ON FORGED INDORSEMENT. 


A sells merchandise to B, under the name of John D. Smith, and re- 
ceives an ordinary check made payable to that person. He presents the check 
at the bank on which it is drawn, after endorsing it by that name, receives 
the money specified therein, goes away, and is not heard of afterward. 

Is the bank liable for this loss ? 

REPLY.—‘‘ Where a check,” says Morse, ‘‘is drawn payable to the order of 
any actually existing person or corporation, if the order or indorsement of such 
payee is forged, payment by the bank is no acquittance. The depositor has di- 
rected payment to be made in a certain manner ; a payment made _ otherwise 
than according to his directions is no discharge of the bank’s obligations tow- 
ards him. Neither has the holder, under a forged indorsement, any title 
to the paper, or any right to receive payment upon it.” Sanks and Banking, 
p. 350, 2d ed., and cases there cited. The leading case in this country is that 
of Graves v. American Exchange Bank, 17 N. Y. 205, which fully sustains the 
rule above given. This case has been somewhat criticised by Morse as lay- 
ing down too severe a rule, but he admits that ‘‘it is the only adjudicated law 
in the premises, except a remark made in an old case in New Hampshire. The 
English law is similar to our own. Afead v. Voung, 4 Term R. 28. 

It may be said that the bank cannot be expected to know the signature of 
any random member of the community in whose favor a depositor may have 
occasion to draw a check payable to order. This is true enough, but on 
the other hand the bank has the right to assure itself of the genuineness of 
the order of such a check before making payment. It may require the holder 
to bring satisfactory evidence on the point before paying him. /orse, ibid, 
p. 352. Under the rule, therefore, thus established, it would seem that the 
bank in question should pay this check to John D. Smith whenever he presents 
it for payment. Of course he must get it first before he can demand payment 
of the bank. Ibid. p. 538. 





IV. EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT OF CHECK. 


A issues a check on a banking house B, payable toC or bearer. The lat - 
‘ter gets the check cashed by another bank, he indorsing the same in blank. 
That bank sends the check to a banking house D, for credit, indorsing the 
same to D or order. D presents the check to drawer B, and demands pay- 
ment, which is refused unless D will indorse it, who objects on the ground 
that the drawer A had made the check payable to bearer. 

Is D’s indorsement legally required? 
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REPLY.—In Smith v. Clarke, Peake’s R. 295, it was decided that when the 
payee of a bill of exchange has made an indorsement in blank thereon, no 
subsequent indorser can restrain its negotiability by a special indorsement. 
This principle is regarded as good law by the best law writers. 1 Dan. on 
Neg. Insts. § 696 ; 2 Parsons on Notes and Bills, p. 26, 2d ed; see also Hoyt 
v. Seeley, 18 Conn. 353. The check in question was made payable to bearer. 
A’s obligations were not affected by the subsequent negotiation of the check, 
nor were those of B on whom A drew it, It was the duty of B to pay it to 
the person who presented it for payment. No indorsement is needed to protect 
B. The drawer of the check has told B what to do, and the latter will be pro- 
tected if he follows A’s directions. See Morse on Banks and Banking, pp. 3°95, ¢¢ 
seg. 368, 2d ed. 


V. PAYMENT OF CHECK BY BANK WITHOUT INDORSEMENT 


A check payable to order having several indorsements is received through 
the mail from the bank in another city, or is presented by the messenger of a 
bank existing in the same place as that of the payee. Can not the drawee require 
an indorsement of the check as a receipt for the same and a guarantee of 
the preceding indorsement before paying the check ? 

REPLY.—The person from whom we have received the above inquiry writes ; 
‘IT cannot see how the payee can safely pay checks with several indorsements 
on them without having the party to whom they pay cash on the check indorse 
it as a guaranty of the sufficiency of the preceding indorsements ?” 

The contrariety of opinion existing on this subject has arisen from confound- 
ing the position of a bank with that of an ordinary drawee of a bill of ex- 
change. In the latter case, when the bill is presented for acceptance, he may 
accept or not, as he pleases, and some of the cases say that a bank may do 
the same thing in respect to a check. But this certainly is neither the true 
rule, nor a wise one for the banks to follow. Morse states the duty of a ‘bank 
very differently : ‘‘The bank is under the obligation of honoring the customer's 
drafts and checks whenever the same are presented for payment, provided that at 
the time of such presentment -the balance of the account, if then struck, would 
show a credit in favor of the customer of funds, on which the bank has no lien, 
sufficient to meet the sum called for by the check or draft, The contract so 
to honor the depositor’s orders is implied from the usual course of businesss 
The deposit is made with the tacit understanding that the bank shall respond 
to the depositor’s orders, so long as there is sufficient balance to his credit.” 
Banks and banking, p. 35. 

Consequently, if the depositor makes a check payable to ‘‘ A B or order,” 
and A B himself presents it at the bank for payment, the strict construction 
of the phraseology of the check would entitle him to receive his money without 
indorsing. Yet it is customary to request A B to indorse.” J/éid, p. 306. 

This is undoubtedly the law and the general practice on the subject. It may 
be added, however, that such indorsements are intended to operate simply as 
receipts or acknowledgments for the money, having no other effect, and not in- 
tended to have. Yet we apprehend that in most cases where the holders of 
checks have presented them for payment and been asked to indorse the same, 
and have refused, their refusal has been grounded in the fear that they would 
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become responsible for the amount specified, which they did not wish to do. 
If the nature of the act were better understood, unwillingness to perform it 
would doubtless be less frequent. 


VI. 


A demand draft on John Smith is presented to him and accepted payable at 
his bank. Instead of being immediately presented at the bank for certification, 
it is held and sent through the exchanges next morning, when payment is re- 
fused, Will a protest then be sufficient to hold the indorsers, or ought it to 
have been protested on the day of acceptance? 

REPLY.—Daniel says: ‘‘In respect to the drawer of a bill and the indorser 
of a bill or note, it is essential to the fixing of their liability that the present - 
ment should be made on the day of maturity, provided it is within the power of 
the holder to make it . . . And if it be made after the day of maturity, it can, 
as matter of course, be of no effect, as the drawer or indorser will already have 
been discharged, unless there were sufficient legal excuse for the delay. eg. 
Insts. § 598, A. 327. 

It is very clear, therefore, that the draft should have been presented for 
payment when it was due, unless there was an excuse for delay, and none is 
given. Our correspondent adds, ‘*‘ that paper is sometimes accepted too late 
for presentment at the bank the same day,” but it does not appear that such 
an acceptance happened in this case. 

We may add that even had the draft been presented and certified, the law 
would not have been fully executed. An agent, holding an instrument for 
payment can take nothing but money. Such is the language of the law. See 
Dan, on Neg. Inst. § 1245. Certified checks and other instruments are not 


payment. 


VII. LIABILITY OF BANK FOR MISCONDUCT OF DIRECTORS. 


D is a large stockholder of a bank, and also its cashier. He issues to him- 
self a demand certificate of deposit bearing eight per cent. interest, contrary to 
the rule of the bank, which prescribes that no interest shall be paid on de- 
posits. D gives his check for $10,000 in payment of bonds belonging to the 
bank that were worth more than that sum in the market. He subsequently 
buys a majority of the stock, and then sells out his entire interest in the bank. 
All of these transactions take place without the knowledge or consent of 
the board of directors. Can the bank recover of D? Did the obtaining by D 
subsequently of a large majority of the stock prevent the stockholders afterward 


from claiming anything of him ? 

REPLY.—The principle will not be denied that a cashier is liable to the bank 
in an action of damages to make good any injury arising from his fraudulent or 
wrongful acts of an official nature, from his unauthorized assumption of power, 
or from his breach of the directions imposed on him to govern his conduct in 
his agency. Morse on Banks and Banking, p. 192, 2d ed. 

Neither will it be questioned that the cashier had no authority to issue the 
certificate of deposit to himself or to sell the bonds. The directors could have 
authorized him to do these things, but in the absence of express authority from 
them his action was illegal. It is true that he made entries of these transac- 
tions on the books, so our correspondent says, and if the directors had exam- 
ined them they would have found out immediately what he had done, By 
neglecting to do this it is claimed that they ratified his acts. But they are 
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not required to examine ‘‘all the acts called for by the daily routine of the 
business of the bank.” Their duty ‘‘extends to such matters only as are usu- 
ally and conveniently allotted to the charge of directors in the banking busi- 
ness. Some such acts they must perform; others they may perform, But the 
obligation is measured by an uniform usage prevailing among banks univers- 
ally.” Morse, ibid. page 107. 

It is not claimed that the directors had actual knowledge of these things, 
and remained silent afterward. As soon as they found out what the cashier 
had done, they disavowed his acts, The most that can be claimed, therefore, 
is that they had constructive knowledge. But such knowledge is insufficient 
to establish a ratification. Nor do we think that it can be said they had con- 
structive knowledge even, for they were not required by law to examine the 
books, although they might have done so if they wished. We do not see, 
therefore, why the cashier should not be held liable to the bank for the loss it 
has sustained in consequence of doing what he had no authority originally to 
do, and which was not subsequently conferred, either expressly or by ratifica- 
tion. 


VIII. CONSTITUTIONALITY OF BANK TAXATION. 


A correspondent writes relative to question X in the last number, ‘‘ Does not 
the provision of the Constitution clearly mean that taxation shall be uniform, 
not on all articles, but in all the States, so that while different things may be 
subject to different rates of taxation, the same rate shall exist in every State 
upon any one article?” Unquestionably. Story says in discussing this provis- 
ion of the Constitution: ‘‘ It was to cut off all undue preferences of one State 
over another, in the regulation of subjects affecting their common interests. 
Unless duties, imposts, and excises were uniform, the grossest and most op- 
pressive inequalities, vitally affecting the pursuits and employments of the 
people of the different States might exist. The agriculture, commerce, or 
manufactures of one State might be built up on the ruins of those of another ; 
and a combination of a few States in Congress might secure a monopoly of 
certain branches of trade and business to themselves, to the injury, if not to 
the destruction, of their less-favored neighbors.” Com. on the Comst. § 957. 


IX, 
Is it necessary for a certificate of deposit to be stamped? 
REPLY.—Yes. If not exceeding one hundred dollars, two cents; if more 
than that amount, five cents. 





PERSONAL.—Among our numerous banking acquaintances there is no one 
more worthily entitled to a long holiday than C. B. Patten, Cashier of the 
State National Bank, Boston, who has been engaged in the business of bank- 
ing for thirty-three years, With his family he is very soon to enjoy a three 
month’s vacation amid the wonders of the Old World. When he returns it is 
to be hoped that the instructive and interesting lectures which he recently gave 
on banking will be put in a proper form for publication. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





NEw CALLS FOR BoNDs.—The Secretary of the Treasury issued on March 
14th three calls for bonds—continued sixes—to the amount of $15,000,000, 
payable in parcels of $5,000,000 each on May 3d, I1oth and 17th respectively. 
The following bonds are included in the 119th call: 

$50, No. 2151 to No. 2200; $100, No. 14,701 to No. 15,300; $500, No. 
10,701 to No. 10,900; $1,000, No. 51,601 to No. 52,300; $5,000, No. 
16,851 to No. 16,950: $10,000, Nos. 34,951 to No. 35,500. 

The 110th call includes the following: $50, No. 2,201 to No. 2230; $100, 
No. 15,301 to No. 15,500; $500, No. 10,901 to No. 11,000; $1000, No. 
52,301 to No. 53,050; $5000, No. 16,951 to No. 17,050; $10,000, No. 
35,501 to No. 36,100. 

The following bonds are included in the 111th call: $50, No. 2231 to 
No. 2250; $100, No. 15,501 to No. 15,700; $500, No. f1,001 to No. 11,100; 
$ 1000, No. 53,051 to No. 53,500; $5000, No. 17,051 to No. 17,100; $ 10,000, 
No. 36,101 to No. 36,670. 


DEFALCATION.—The officers of the Fourth National Bank, at Pine and Nas- 
sau Streets, while looking over its accounts on the afternoon of the roth of 
March, discovered that some of its negotiable securities were missing. The 
clerk who had charge of the call-loans department, and in whose keeping the 
securities had been intrusted, had gone to his home in Plainfield, N. J., that 
very day, ill. On Monday cashier Lane went out to Plainfield and called upon 
the clerk, whose name is R. H. Cornwell. He is sixty-five years of age, and is 
the father of eight children. To the great surprise of the cashier Mr. Corn- 
well informed him that he had ‘‘appropriated”’ about $ 70,000 of the securities, 
which he had hypothecated. Together with this he informed the cashier that, 
by representing on his books that certain people owed the bank money who 
really did not, he had managed to appropriate other bonds and _ securities. 
The officers of the bank notified Comptroller of the Currency Knox of the de- 
falcation. Cornwell, however, was too ill to be arrested. He had notified 
the bank where the securities were hypothecated, and to obtain possession 
of them cost the bank an outlay of $40,000, which is their total loss. 


TAX DECcISION—In the case of R. H. Thurman, Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, against the General Assessors of the City of Troy, the Court of 
Appeals has decided in favor of the plaintiff. The case involved the ques- 
tion whether, when an applicant for reduction of assessment appears before 
the General Assessors, and is sworn as to his debts and seeks to have those 
debts allowed as an offset to taxable property, the Assessors have a right to 
refuse to believe his evidence, if uncontradicted, and decline to make the off- 
set. In 1880 Cashier Thurman was assessed on bank stock $1500, and he 
stated under oath that he owed $25,000 to the First National Bank of New 
York for the purchase of Government bonds, non-taxable property, for which 
his note was given, and he asked that the debt be made an offset against 
the personal property on which he was assessed. The Assessors claimed that 
the debt was created to evade taxation, and when Mr. Thurman testified to 
the contrary, claimed the right to disregard his uncontradicted evidence. Judge 
Westbrook, in the Supreme Court, decided in the plaintiff's favor, as did also 
the General Term. 


PROFITS OF THE PosT OFFICE IN FRANCE.—The post office netted the Gov- 
ernment during the last fiscal year nearly $8,000,000, If the area of the 
United States was no larger than that of France ( which is less than that of 
Texas ), and if the agricultural population of the United States were as easily 
satisfied with a mail service as that of France, no doubt our post-office ser- 
vice would net Uncle Sam a handsome sum yearly. 
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THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE IN FUROPE.—At the Annual General Meeting 
of Stockholders, held at the Offices of the Company, 102 Broadway, New York, 
Monday, March 27, the audited accounts of the Directors to December 3ist, 
1881, were submitted, and the interim dividend for the half year at six per 
cent, per annum confirmed. The retiring Directors were re-elected, the Consti- 
tution of the Board remaining as before, viz.:—James G. Batterson, P. A. 
Chadbourne, Charles P. Chouteau, Sylvester T. Everett, Henry F. Gillig, of Lon- 
don, England; Joseph R. Hawley, Henry S. Hyde, L. M. Lawson, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, George H. Stayner. The action of the Board in taking larger 
premises, for the New York office, in the handsome new Grernsey Building, 162 
Broadway, was cordially approved, and it was announced the new office will be 
ready to open for business on Monday, April 3d. At a subsequent meeting of 
the Directors, Senator Joseph R.-:Hawley was re-elected President of the Com- 
pany, and as Vice Presidents, L. M. Lawson, H. S. Hyde, and Henry F. Gillig. 


NORTHAMPTON BANK ROBBERY.—Judge Shipman, of the United States 
Circuit Court, handed down, February 28th, a decision in an action brought 
by Fannie D. Wylie against Postmaster Pearson. The facts in the case are as 
follows: On March 24th, 1881, a person representing herself to be E. R. Mc- 
Lean, of No, 220 Broadway, deposited in the New York City Post Office 
four bonds, of the value of $4400, for transmission by mail, in a registered 
letter, directed to J. Guy, at a specified street and number in London, Eng- 
land. These bonds were then, and ever since have been, the property of the 
plaintiff, but on investigation, they were found to have been among those 
stolen by burglars from the Northampton National Bank, to which plaintiff had 
intrusted them for safe keeping. The envelope containing the bonds was sent 
by mail in due course to London. Guy was not found. The package was re- 
turned to the Dead-letter Office in Washington, with the words ‘‘ Gone away ” 
indorsed on the envelope as the reason for non-delivery. .The package was 
then opened, and both bonds and envelope returned to Postmaster Pearson, 
McLean could noi be found, as the address was fictitious. The Post-Office De- 
partment was informed of this in reply to a letter dated July 25, 1881, and on 
July 27, 1881, Postmaster Pearson received instructions, accompanied with the 
bonds, from the department at Washington to detain the letter containing the 
bonds, subject to such legal action as might be taken by the Northampton Bank 
for their recovery. The bonds were subsequently replevined in the present suit, 
by which the plaintiff, Wylie, obtained possession of them. Judge Shipmann 
ordered that the plaintiff keep the bonds, and also that he be awarded six 
cents damages. 


THE GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK.—The Germania Savings Bank of Charleston 
having just moved into its new banking house, the Charleston News and Courier 
gives the following account of the ‘institution: It was chartered in 1874, and 
commenced business at 54 Broad Street, on the Ist of October of that year, 
The officers at the commencement of the year were Jacob Small, president ; 
Charles Litschgi, cashier, and the following board of directors: Wm. Knobe- 
loch, Jr., O. F. Wieters, H. Klatte, D. Werner, John Klinck, Jacob Cruse, 
G. J. Luhn, J. Steiber, C. F. Hencken, J. Rugheimer, A. F. C. Cramer, 
C. Plenge. The only change that has ever been made was the elec- 
tion of Mr. C. Wulbern to fill the vacancy caused by the death of one of the 
directors, Mr. C. Plenge, so that whatever degree of success has been attained 
is due entirely to the present officers. 

The authorized capital of the bank was $500,000, but of this amount but 
$ 40,000 was paid up, the managers of the new enterprise wisely determining 
to work only upon such a capital as they could afford to pay taxes upon. The 
shares were placed at $250 each, and 160 of these were at once taken by 
Charleston subscribers. It is a singular fact that not a single share of the 
stock has ever been offered for sale on the market. The new bank then started 
with a capital stock of $40,000, and on the Ist of January, 1875, their deposit 
account amounted to $28,738, upon which they were paying an interest of 6 
per cent. This was subsequently reduced to 5 per cent., and, as money became 
easier, to 4 per cent. on sums of over $1000, the present rate being 5 per cent. 
for sums under $1000, and 4 per cent, for deposits of over $1000. During 
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the eight years that the bank has been doing business the stockholders have 
been paid regularly 8 per cent. per annum dividend on their stock, an ag- 
gregate of $25,600 in eight years upon a capital of $40,000. 

The bank is indeed one of the most popular institutions of the kind in the 
South, its depositors numbering over four thousand, and its deposits exceeding 
$ 1,000,000. ° 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF NORTH CAROLINA.—The entire amount of public 
money raised for general purposes the last fiscal year was about $345,000, of 
which $ 203 297.38 was raised ly general taxation, and the remainder from the 
license fees obtained from insurance companies, merchants, railroads, sewing- 
machines and bank stock Three-fourths of the liquor tax, amounting to 
$ 16,987.64, also goes to the public fund, and the income tax netted $ 2256. 
The fees from the Secretary of State amounted to $6,694.76. For the Asylum 
and Penitentiary $91,134 each was raised, The Fertilizer Tax for the Agricultural 
Department was $29,500. The Western North Carolina Railroad Company 
paid into the treasury $ 59,500 under their contract to pay interest on the bonds 
of the road, and this amount was paid out for that purpose. The amount re- 
ceived for the hire of convicts up to November 30, 1881, was §$ 79,483.19. 
The chief items of disbursement were: Interest on debt $86,653, General 
Assembly $ 56,259, Judiciary $37,920, Public Printing $ 12,763, Treasury De- 
partment $5250, State Department $3809, Auditor’s Department $ 2858, Ex- 
ecutive $4673, Contingencies $21,215. The expenses of the Government, 
leaving out the Agricultural Department, the Asylums and the Penitentiary, 
were about $275,000, and leaving out interest were less than $190,000. The 
Morganton Asylum drew $ 30.000, the Goldsboro (colored) Asylum $15,599. 19. 
The Penitentiary cost $62,000. The running expenses of the State Govern- 
ment were less than § 190,000. 


LIFE INSURANCE.—<According to the thirty-seventh annual statement of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J., their assets on 
January 1, 1882, amounted to $34,072,099. The surplus, at four per cent., 
is $2,963,071, and at the New York standard, of four and a-half per cent., 
$ 5,158,196. The officers are: Amzi Dodd, President; James B. Pearson, 
Vice-president. L. J. Spencer Goble being agent for the State of New York. 


BANK OF HALIFAX.—The fiftieth annual meeting of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia was held in Halifax on the fifteenth of March. A resolution was passed 
authorizing the directors to double the capital. This has in view the amalgam- 
ation of some of the smaller banks with the Bank of Nova Scotia, should such 
policy be found feasible. 


BI-METALLIC MEETING IN LONDON.—At the bi-metallic meeting held at 
the Mansion House, March 8th, the Governor of the Bank of England and 
Messrs. Arthur J. Balfour, Williamson, and Cotton, and Sir George Campbell, 
members of Parliament, addressed the meeting on the following resolutions 
which were carried: ‘*1. That the contraction of the metallic basis of the 
world’s currency, by the exclusion of silver from its natural functions as do- 
mestic and international money, is to be deprecated, as likely to render dis- 
turbances in the buying power of gold. 2. That it is of paramount importance 
to England that silver should constitute a part of the standard of value of 
civilized nations, seeing that the greater portion of her trade is with silver- 
using countries. 3. That the commercial interests of England can not be separ- 
ated from those of the world, and that, therefore, an international agreement 
in Paris is most desirable, and deserves the support of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” About 1200 persons were present, including many prominent busi- 
ness men. The 7%mes deprecated the bi-metallist meeting as calculated to 
foster a delusion abroad that England intended to tamper with the currency. 


MINING SPECULATION.—The hazards of mining speculation find a striking 
illustration in the fact that the principal mines of the Comstock lode, the mar- 
ket value of which in January, 1875, was $271,000,000, ranged during 1881 
from $5,000,000 to $19,000,000. Mining speculation is not all ‘*boom,” a 
good deal of it is collapse. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. PHILO C. CALHOUN, President of the Fourth National Bank, who was 
seventy-three years old at the time of his death, was born in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, where he received a good common-school education, and then started 
in business for himself, while still quite young. He was successful in his first 
venture, and afterward become a member of the saddlery and harness firm 
of Hoover, Calhoun & Co. Mr. Calhoun managed the Southern branch of 
this firm at Charleston for about fifteen years, after which he came to this 
city. When the Fourth National Bank was organized in 1863 he was elected 
its first Vice-President, and within a short time was elevated to the more 
responsible office, which he held at the time of his death. For a number 
of a, he served on the Clearing-House Committee of the Associated 
Banks. 


EX-SENATOR MILTON S. LATHAM, President of the New York Mining and 
Stock Exchange, was born in Columbus, Ohio, May 23, 1827, and was gradu- 
ated from Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, in 1845. He removed soon afterward 
to Alabama, where he studied law. In 1848 he was appointed clerk of the 
Circuit Court for Russell County, Alabama, but resigned this position soon 
afterward, and in 1850 settled in Sacramento, Cal., and began practising law. 
Shortly after his advent in California he received the appointment of clerk of 
the Recorder’s Court in San Francisco, and toward the close of 1851 was 
chosen District Attorney for Sacramento and El Dorado counties, In the fol- 
lowing year he was elected a Representative from California to the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, and declined a re-election in 1854. In 1855 he was appointed 
by President Pierce Collector of the Port of San Francisco. He was elected 
Governor of California in 1859, and in January, 1860, three days after his in- 
auguration, was elected United States Senator from California. He served one 
term, and after its expiration engaged in extensive business enterprises on the 
Pacific slope. He was for several years Manager of the London and San Fran- 
cisco Bank in San Francisco. He resigned in 1878 and came to New York, 
and was shortly afterward elected President of the New York Mining and Stock 
Exchange. | 


WILLIAM H. MILLER, President of the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company, 
was born in New York City in 1828, and was, consequently, fifty-four years of 
age at the time of his death. Mr. Miller's childhood was spent in White 
Plains, where his ancestors had lived for three generations. He returned to 
this city while still a young man and went into business. He became Super- 
intendent of the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company upon its organization twelve 
years ago, and was soon afterward elected President, which position he held at 
his death. He was an energetic man of business, and his death is thought to 
be largely due to overwork 


Hon. JOHN S. NEWMAN, one of the oldest citizens of Indiana, was born in 
Montgomery County, O., April to, 1807. In 1807 he came to Indiana. He 
removed in January, 1827, to Centerville, where he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, remaining in practice until 1860. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention chosen in 1850, and in 1851 became President of 
the Indiana Central Railroad Company, and ever thereafter took a warm interest 
in the Railroad development in the State. Mr. Newman came to Indianapolis 
in 1860, and after retiring from railroad business was for several years Presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ National Bank. He was a citizen very highly esteemed. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from March No.,: page 721.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Aniz... Tecsom........ First National Bank....... Chemical National Bank. 
$ 100,000 P. R. Tully, #7. B. M. Jacobs, Cas. 

C06... 4 TNO .06 0s. First National Bank....... = see eeeecees . 
$ 50,coo Job A. Cooper, /r. George W. Brown, Cas. 
CONN .. South Norwalk. City National Bank....... we weeeees s+ 
$ 100,000 Robert H. Rowan, Pr. Jacob M. Layton, Cas. 
DAKOTA Mitchell....... First National Bank....... Corbin Banking Co- 
$50,000 S. F. Goodykoontz, Pr. J. F. Kimball, Cas. 
u . Valley City. . Farmers& Merchants’N.B. |... LLL, 
$ 50, 000 Herbert Root, /*. Allyn Warner, Cas. 


IND .... North Eel River Valley Bank..... First National Bank. 
Manchester. (George W. Lawrence ). Augustus C. Mills, Cas. 


Iowa.... Newton........ First National Bank....... National Park Bank. 
50,000 Frank T. Campbell, /. Chester Sloanaker, Cas. 
“ , Dewheeien B’k of Pocahontas Centre Hide & Leather National Bank, 
Centre. (J. H. Heaton & Co.) Chicago. 
KANSAS. Cawker City... First National Bank....... United States National Bank. 
50,000 Hy. P. Churchill, /r.. Harry P. Stimson, Cas. 
© «eo BOER, «<cves. First National Bank....... National Park Bank. 
$ 100,000 Theodore Curran, /r. D, A. Moulton, Cas. 
MAINE . Searsport...... Searsport National Bank. init ada eikas 
$50,000 James G. Pendleton, Pr. Charles F. Gordon, Cas. 
MICH... Rochester...... William F. Vanderburgh.. First National Bank, Defrozt- 


MINN... Fergus Falls... Fergus Falls National B’k.. Chase National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Emerson D. Dyar, Pr. E. A. Jewett, Cas. 


Miss.... Columbus...... First National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
$ 75,000 C, A. Johnston, /r. R. T. Williams, Cas. 
rr Appleton City.. First National Bank...... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
55,000 John C. Bram, Pr. John B. Egger, Cas. 
> ~~ Beissccssns mem OF JOGEM. ..cccceses Continental National Bank, 
ananent Thos. W.Cunningham, Pr. George A. Case, Cas 
© co Macon......- . Scovern, Logan & Wilson. Kountze Bros. 
« . Platte City .... Platte County aa Bank of North America. 
$ 20,000 . S. Guthrie, /r. James M. Bohart, Cas. 
w .. Westboro...... Wright Fs Sawyer Mende: # & i#$§' eeaaieeaimans 
NEB.... Norfolk........ Burrows & Egbert........ First National Bank, Omaha. 
© 60 csescesvecs COG GA TE ccccccseves Kountze Brothers. 
Horace C,. Metcalf, /r. George A. Percival, Cas. 
N. Y.... Richfield Sp’ngs First National Bank....... Mercantile National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Norman Getman, /7. Myron A. McKee, Cas. 
OHI0... Cleveland,..... Lamprecht, Hayes & Co... Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
© «6 Bcc cece Fremont Savings Bank.... = = = =  —— ...ccccccces 


TENN... Pulaski......._. People’s National Bank.. Imp. and Tra. Nat’! B’k, 
$ 50,000 John G. Ballentine, Pr. George T. Riddle, Cas. 

TEXxas.. Honey Grove... Honey Grove Bkg. Asan... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 

Young Burgher, Pr. T. W. Cole, Cas. 

CAM. + PUGUO occccccce First a a rr rT ere 
$ 50,000 A. O. Smoot, /r. Wilson H. Dusenberry, Cas. 

W. VA.. Parkersburg ... Citizens’ National Bank... = -—  ............ 
$ 100,000 Arthur I. Boreman, Pr. C. H. Shattuck, Cas. 

Wis,... Waukesha..... National Exchange Bank.. First National Bank. 
$50,000 Reuben M. Jameson, Pr. Walter P. Sawyer, Cas. 























CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 





( Monthly List, continued from March No., page 722.) 
Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 


Octavius D. Baldwin, Pr. P. C. Calhoun.* 
N. Y. City. Fourth National Bank..< C. N. Bliss, V. P........ ween eee 
H. Buckhout, 4. C...... O. D. ” Baldwin, 
. Mount Morris Bank........... Joseph M. De Veau, Pr.. A. P. Ketcham. 
DaKOTA First National Bank, ( B. W. Benson, V. P..... C. F. Kindred. 
Valley City. ] A. J. Henry, 4. Cicccon, . seeccees 
National State Bank, ( Jacob Funk, 7. ......0¢ .¥. Hoblit. 
Bloomington. } Isaac Vanordstrand, SS far 
.. First National Bank, Lincoln. Frank Hoblit, Cas....... H. B. Schuler. 
. First National B’k, Princeton. H. D. Smith, B, S. Ferris. 
i , : ' Charles P. Moorman, Pr. W. H. Dulaney. 
Kentucky ses i Mason Brown, V. P. mM“. dees 
aeeeaneees ( H. C. Truman, Ca@s......  csececcee 
Hibernian National Bank, | 
Die: Cilemen f Charles Palfrey, Cas..... == cecccees 
- National Village Bank, ! John Coombs, Pr R. P. Carr. 
Bowdoinham. } Per ae ee area 
. Fitchburg National Bank, ( Brigham N. Bullock, Cas, C. J. Billings. 
Fitchburg. } Charles J, Billings, V.P. «ss eee 
.. Palmer National Bank........ W. C. Dewey, Cas....... S. W. French. 
. First National Bank, Allegan.. Leon Chichester, Cas..., F. G. Truesdell. 
. First National Bank, Moorhead. Lewis Benedict, Cas..... 3 H. Karcher. 
. Second National Bank, 34°) . R. Lyon. 
St. Paul. ) Louis A. Ferté, 4.C.... « aecccees 
.. Bank of Holly Springs....... ee , PA Gi ck ccececs F, B. Shuford. 
. First National Bank, Omaha.. F. H. Davis, Cas........ H, W. Yates. 
ote i 
+ Se Se See t J. E. Femald......... . H. J. Crippen. 
.. First National Bank, Nashua.. George A. Ramsdell, Pr. E. P. Emerson. * 
. City Savings Bank, Nashua... Luther A. Roby, eee E, P. Emerson.* 


. Nat’] Mechanics and Traders’ j : 
Bank, Portsmouth........ ( James P. Bartlett, Cas... J. Laighton. 
- National Commercial Bank, , Daniel Manning, Pi wine R. H. Pruyn.* 
Ibany. |} Robert C. Pruyn, V. ?.. ~ oe 
' \ Wright H. Barnes, V. P. urrows, 
State Bank, Chatham....... ) Frank P. Salmon, "Cas. sseabisinaiiiata 


- Flushing and Queens County . 
Bank, Flushing............ a B, Paswene, £7 ....000. iw. B. Draper. 


- Bank of Rochester............ Frederick Cook, Pr...... C. H. Chapin.* 
Salamanca National Bank, { Warren Dow, V. | eee 
Salamanca. } Hiram Fosdick, Cis 00 W. Dow. 
- First National Bank, § William Cook, Pr....... W. McKell.* 
Chillicothe. } Amos Smith, V. P....... 8 ne ee eee 
- South Cleveland Banking Co. | James Walker, 77....... W. H. Lamprecht. 
Cleveland, } W.H. Lamprecht, Sec... = e+ ee eee 
- First National B’k, Glen Rock. W. Herbst, P7....... Not A. M. Wm. Herbst. 
First National Bank, Orwell... V. Rich, Pr............. J. L. Hammond,* 
First National B’k, Richmond.. H. C. Burnett, Cas,...... S. A. Glover.* 
- First National Bank, ( J. D. Witter, Pr iccccccs T. B. Scott. 
Grand Rapids. t F. J. Wood, Cas...... . W. H. Cochran, 
.. Nat’] Exch B’k, Milwaukee.... Abbott Lawrence, i.  »aseanue 
. Union Bank, Halifax....... ... Henry Y. Clarke, Cas... W. S. Stirling.* 
. Merchants’ B’k, Charlottetown. George R. Beer, Pr..... R. Longworth, 


* Deceased. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 724.) 


NEW YORK CiTy....... National Mechanics’ Banking Association ; now Wall Street 


National Bank. Same management. 


“ ” H  .,..ee.. Apgar, Merrill & Co.; J. D. Balch admitted. William S. 
Hartt and Nathaniel Dole withdraw. 
u " er .. James M. Drake & Co.; admit Herbert H. Drake. 
ere Lee, Morgan & Co.; now Lee & Ryan. Robert L. Cutting, 
Jr., special. 
" " . «ees Savin & Hamilton; dissolved. F. W. Savin continues. 
ARIZ... Tuscon........ Pima County Bank ; now First National Bank. Same man- 
agement. 
" u .... Safford, Hudson & Co.; A. P. K. Safford withdraws. Re- 


maining partners continue. Style same. 


DAKOTA Mitchell ....... Exchange Bank ; now First National Bank. Same officers. 


Georgetown ... Citizens’ Bank; suspended. 
Grayville ...... H. A. Woodward; assigned to John B, Jolly. 
err Bank of Butler; failed. Business continued by late Cashier, 


William H. Becker, as Commercial Bank. 


. Fort Wayne... Hamilton National Bank ; surplus $ 75,000. 


Des Moines .... Merchants’ Bank ; now Merchants’ National Bank. Same 
Cashier. 


. Spirit Lake .... Spirit Lake Bank (Marcus Snyder); sold to Duff, Pearsall 
& Co. 


Cawker City... H. P. Churchil] & Co.; now First National Bank, Same 


management. 
>. ee Henry Taylor ; succeeded by First National Bank. 
ree C. A. & W. F. Putnam ; now Putnam, Burr & Co. 
u Charles A. Sweet & Co.; suspended. 

Edmore ....... Gardner & Corey; now Gardner & Gardner. 

Owosso....... M. L. Stewart; now M. L. Stewart & Co. 

Fergus Falls... Merchants’ Bank; now Fergus Falls National Bank. Same 
officers, 

Columbus ..... Williams, Johnston & Co.; now First National Bank. Same 
management, 

a Pre German-American Bank; capital increased from $ 100,000 


to $150,000. 


. Appleton City.. Appleton City Bank (F. Egger & Son); succeeded by First 


National Bank. 


.. Brookfield...... W.H. DeGraw & Co.; organized as Linn County Bank. 
. Cape Girardeau Robert Sturdivant ; now President of Sturdivant Bank, In- 


corporated. Paid capital $30,000. L. J. Albert, Cas. 
Exeter......... George E. Lane; defaulter. 
Rg oy Cook & Sackett; now Cook, Sackett & Co. Warren G. 
Ransom admitted. 


Millersburgh... Exchange Bank; will dissolve April 1. 
Van Wert..... Emerson, Marble & Co.; now Van Wert National Bank, 
Not First National Bank as erroneously reported. 


Philadelphia... John C. Capp & Son; both deceased. Business continued 
by Samuel M. Capp, 23 South Third Street. 

Baldwin....... Fairview Deposit Bank (Ralston, McQuaide & Co.); sus- 
pended. 

Elderton....... John Ralston & Co., suspended. 

. Freeport....... Thomas H. Maher (Freeport Deposit Bank); suspended. 

Providence..... Lime Rock National Bank ; capital increased from $ 250,000 
to & 500,000. 

Palashs .... 000s National Bank of Pulaski; succeeded by People’s National 


Bank. Same Cashierand New York Correspondent. 
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TEXAS.. Belton......... L. Burr & Co.; succeeded by H. C. Denny & Co. 

W. TER Cheney........ C. G. Linington (Bank of Cheney); sold out. 
“er ee E. W. Talbott & Co.; succeeded by McClaine, Wade & Co. 

Wis.... Boscobel ...... Exchange Bank ( M. D. Tillotson); closed March 3. 

OnT.... Guelph........ Kerr & McKellar; succeeded by Guelph Banking Co. A. 


W. Murton, Wanager. 





re a ht pent me 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from March No., page 725.) 


Capital 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized, 
2635 People’s National Bank.......... John G, Ballentine, 
Pulaski, TENN. George T. Riddle. $50,000 
2636 First National Bank...... .eee--- John G, Bram, 
Appleton City, Mo. John B. Egger. 55,000 
2637 First National Bank............. Job A. Cooper, 
Durango, COL. George W. Brown. 50,000 
2638 First National Bank............. C. A. Johnston, 
Columbus, MIss. R. T. Williams. 75,000 
2639 First National Bank............ P. R, Tully, 
Tucson, ARIZONA. B. M. Jacobs. 100,000 
2640 First National Bank............. Henry P. Churchill, 
Cawker City, KANSAS. Harry P. Stimson. 50,000 
2641 First National Bank............. A. O. Smoot, 
Provo, UTAH. Wilson H. Dusenberry. 50,000 
2642 Searsport National Bank......... James G. Pendleton, 
Searsport, MAINE. Charles F. Gordon, 50,000 
2643 City National Bank.............. Robert H. Rowan, 
South Norwalk, Conn. Jacob M. Layton. 100,000 
2644 First National Bank............. Frank T. Campbell, 
Newton, Iowa. Chester Sloanaker. 50,000 
2645 First National Bank............. S. F. Goodykoontz, 
Mitchell, DAKOTA. J. F. Kimball. 50,000 
2646 First National Bank............ Theodore Curran, 
Topeka, KANSAS. D. A. Moulton. 100,000 
2647 National Exchange Bank........ Reuben M. Jameson, 
» Waukesha, WIs. Walter P. Sawyer. 50,000 
2648 Fergus Falls National Bank...... E. D. Dyar, 
Fergus Falls, MINN. E, A. Jewett. 50,000 
2649 Citizens’ National Bank.......... Arthur I, Boreman, 
Parkersburg, W. VA. C. H. Shattuck. 100,000 
2650 Farmers and Merchants’ N. B.... Herbert Root, 
Valley City, DAKOTA, Allyn Warner. 50,000 
2651 First National Bank............. Norman Getman, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. Myron A, McKee. 50,000 








MEssrs, C, B. RICHARD & Co., General Passenger Agents of the Hamburg 
Line of Steamers, have issued for gratuitous distribution ‘a forty-page pam- 
phlet, in quarto form, entitled Zuropean Tourist Gazette of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Packet Company, to serve for the guidance and information of persons con- 
templating a visit to Europe. Besides the many illustrations, with descriptions 
of places that are of special interest, it contains a’railroad map and time tables, 
baths and watering places on the Continent, principal hotels and United States 
Consuls, advice in regard to passports, money, clothing, paying fees, all items 
of value to the traveler; also methods of proceeding through Europe, and a 
host of other concise and valuable information, which makes it extremely useful 
to the tourist. The next edition is expected to appear in May. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 31, 1882. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, gold 4.86. 


The leading monetary event of the month has been the decline in railroad 
stocks, followed by a partial recovery. Ever since last May the tendency of rail- 
road property has been toward a lower valuation, with occasional lulls and rallies, 
Since that time there has been a shrinkage of about forty per cent. in non-dividend- 
paying securities ; and those paying have declined very considerably, though not 
so much. This decline has had one marked effect, namely, to check railroad 
building, and this is not to be regretted. We were building far more rapidly 
than the needs of the country required, putting out of sight capital, from which 
dividends would not accrue for years, and thus preparing for just such a catas- 
trophe as overtook the country in 1873. Orders for the construction of loco- 
motives have been recalled, and other orders for steel and other railroad ma- 
terial from England have been countermanded. By thus slowing down our 
speed in railroad construction, the evil day will be longer postponed, and _ busi- 
ness in every department be kept on a healthier basis. 

The movements of gold during the month have not been very important. 
Considerable sums have been shipped, but not exceeding the production of 
our mines probably, during the same period. Since 1879 we have retained this 
amount in addition to large imports, but we have been looking forward to a 
time when such a condition of things would cease. Indeed, it was evident that 
we could not continue to draw gold from Europe very long in large quantities 
without causing a derangement of the finances of Europe, which in turn would 
unfavorably affect our own. But it is desirable to retain at least what we 
have and the production of our mines, for a considerable portion is required 
in the mechanic arts, there is a loss by abrasion, our currency must expand 
with the increase of business, and fresh supplies of gold are needed to preserve 
a sound metallic basis to our circulation. 

The gold supplies sent to Europe have afforded a very sensible relief. The 
advance in the foreign rates of discount had the effect desired of attracting 
gold to the banks, and the Bank of England now holds about $ 120,000,000 in 
gold, while that in the Bank of France exceeds $470,000,000, Notwithstand- 
ing the gold sent from this country, the amount in the Treasury and the banks 
is as large as ever, showing that the sum exported was drawn from the 
circulation, either immediately, or soon afterward. The purchase of American 
securities on foreign account is now going on to some extent, but obviously 
no estimate of these purchases can be made, One effect of this movement, of 
course, is to check the outflow of gold. They are made, probably, to replace 
the stocks sold during the recent financial disturbance in Paris, There was a 
shipment of $15,000 in silver bars in March. 

The money market has worked easily throughout the month. The Treasury 
made large disbursements in the early part of it, and these have been sufficient 
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with the ordinary supplies to furnish funds to the various business interests at 
easy rates. The domestic exchanges at Western and Southern points are now 
running strongly in favor of Mew York, and currency and gold are flowing 
hither. 

Our shipments of cotton, breadstuffs, and provisions continue light, and 
these events constitute the gravest feature of our situation. At times, grain 
has been taken for ballast. It has been carried for one penny per bushel, 
or less than seventy-five cents per ton from New York to Liverpool. 
Even cotton has ‘been taken for $3.50 per ton. These low rates for a 
short time stimulated the export of wheat and corn, but it was quickly 
checked by advancing prices. This is the result largely of the manipulia- 
tion of the market by speculators who are determined to maintain prices as 
long as possible. | 

The effect of their operations is plainly told by the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics in his report for February. That month, for the first 
time in a long period, showed an excess of imports of $2,381,629. For the 
two months of the year there was an excess of exports of only $5,584,835. 
How different was the showing the previous year! For the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1881, there was an excess of exports of $19,974,314, and for the first 
two months of the year $48,768,418. The visible supply of grain in Chi- 
cago, New York, and other places, and along the railroad lines is consid- 
erably less than it was at the same time last year. On the other hand, 
the roads have been in such a condition for several weeks as almost to 
prevent the possibility of transporting anything to market. There is un- 
doubtedly a short supply in the country, but the opinion still prevails very 
widely that shipments will continue light so long as the present prices are 
maintained. 

Heavy as our imports have been of late, turning the balance of trade against 
us, they are likely to become lighter speedily. A large part of the increase 
for several months past has been due to demands for material employed in 
railroad construction. Orders of this kind are not so large nor frequent; _ in- 
deed, some have been countermanded. Our own furnaces and mills are tak- 
ing orders at more favorable prices for buyers, and thus competition with for- 
eign producers is sharpening. 

It ought to be noted before closing this monthly review, it is announced 
that the trunk lines have essentially completed a five-years agreement in re- 
spect to transportation. This has had the effect of advancing the value of their 
stocks and making thousands feel easier as to the future of these great con- 
cerns. At the same time the long contest that has been waged between them 
proves at what low rates they can transport freight and yet pay expenses, and 
even earn dividends. A few years ago such a thing would have been re- 
garded as impossible. 

The Pacific National Bank of Boston has resumed business. It has been 
plunged into litigation in consequence of a refusal to pay a demand cer- 
tificate. But the action of the bank has the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

The proposition of the Directors of the late Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Newark to pay the creditors seventy-five per cent. and revive the bank has 
failed. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Mar, 4... $ 320,677,800 . $53,279,800 . $16,770,600 . $ 290,€73,800 . $20,026,200 . * $ 2,618,050 
‘¢ Il.+. 313,715,800. 55,888,500 . 16,310,000 . 286,042,700 . 19,990,600 , 687,825 
‘* 18... 312,316,500 . 53,580,700 . 16,347,800 . 287,100,800 . 20,075,500 , 3,153,300 
*€ 25... 311,219,400. 58,602,100 . 16,150,900 . 285,659,600 . 20,096,500 | 3,338,100 


* Deficiency, 
The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1882. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Mar. 4...ce0- $ 150,280,800 .... $6,185,600 .... $3,994,100 .... $90,658,900 - eee $ 31,352,600 
Sf Tlseeeeee 149,413,100 + +05 6,154,600 .... 3,879,600 «++. 895225,200 .... 31,619,006 
*f 18....++- 148,983,800 .... 5,757,209 +++ 37747,;600 .... 87,509,300 .... 31,198,000 
$f 25 seceees 147,063,700 .... 5,638,900 .... 4,051,000 see 87,203,300 ..06 31,150,000 
The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1882. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Mar. deocccese $ 76,659,457 coos $18,419,451 -ese $68,347,180 sees $11,010,175 
. hesceces 76,067,659 cone 18,175,324 eves 65,296,546 sone 10,985,895 
6 18... -cccee 75,938,590 sees 17,821,338 wees 64,380,108 er 11,022,610 
 wcocess 739492,943 yen 18,550,496 ibaa 64,819,293 cece 10,617,755 
We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 
(QUOTATIONS ; March 7. March 14, March 22. March 30. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 101 se 101 2° 101% we 101K 
U.S. 414s, 1891, Coup. 11378 + 114 ve 114% .. 115% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 8% .. 11844... 118% .. 119% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 77% + 99% «+. $7 lw 90 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 131% .. 130% .. 132% .. 133 
Lake Shore.......+0+. 114% .. 113% + 118 ° 119% 
Chicago & Rock Island 130 és 130 wih 132% .. 131 
New Jersey Central... 91% oe 98 oe 824, .. 84%. 
Del., Lack. & West.... 122% «- 120 oe 122 oe 124% 
Delaware & Hudson... 105% .. 104% .- 10S +e 106 
PET, cnccccvceesnce 57% ee 54 on 60 _ 62% 
North Western........ 130% .. 1300 oe 13278 oe 131 
Pacific Mail.........- 40% se 4° oe 42%. 41% 
Eric...c.ssecccecesess 36% «. 364% «. 37% 37% 
Discounts ........-.-- 54% @6 .. 54@6 .. s~@6 .- 5% @6 
Call Loans.....0...055 5 @6 «4 @6 ». 4 @6 «= 3 @6 
Bills on London....... 4.3614 @4.90% -- 4.8614@4.90 «+ 4-8634@4.90.. 4.86% @4.89% 
Treasury balances,coin $80,718,672 .. $76,962,402 -- $83,462,713... $90,418,263 
Do. do. cur. $4,392,439 -- $4,213,888 .. $3,543,968.. $ 4,200,258 
ee ae 


DEATHS. 


At New YorkK CiTy, on March 21st, aged seventy-three years, PHILO C. 
' CALHOUN, President of the Fourth National Bank. 

At RocHEsSTER, N. Y., on March 16th, aged fifty-two years, CHARLES H. 
CHAPIN, President of the Bank of Rochester. 

At INDIANAPOLIS, IND., on March Ist, aged seventy-four years, JOHN S. 
NEWMAN, formerly President of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

At IrHaca, N. Y., on March t1oth, aged sixty years, JOHN RUMSEY, 
President of the Ithaca Savings Bank, 

At HALIFAX, N. S., on March 3d, aged sixty-three years, WILLIAM S. 
STIRLING, Cashier of the Union Bank of Halifax, 















